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A Conditional Tariff 


By Puiir S. BrouGHTON 
I 
“| DON’T see where the constitutional authority is,” ex- 














postulated the Republican hope, Congressman James 

Wadsworth, to a group of newspaper men who pressed 
him with questions about the new Agricultural Adjustment Act 
and the National Industrial Recovery Act. He was on his way 
home after the epochal special session. 

The doubt which he expressed is perhaps the most persistent 
specter which haunts the expansion of Federal power. For 
whether or not the measure has difficulty in the courts, the label 
of dictatorship is probably the one which the administration has 
been at greatest pains to avoid. Yet for the layman at least, the 
idea that “the spirit of the Constitution” has been violated is 
almost ineradicable. 

Even on the floor of the Senate, advocates of the recovery 
measures had been somewhat embarrassed by the constitutional 
discussion. Senator Wagner had found his analogies to the Re- 
covery Act in the Shreveport and Appalachian Coals Cases. He 
had based his argument upon the time-honored powers over 
commerce and taxation which, as every college sophomore can 
prove from his textbook, are the only authoritative means by 
which the Federal government can invade the sacred realm of 
the police power. But his real faith was in the nonary of the 
bench. “The powerful dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis 
[in the Oklahoma Ice Case] with its ominous warning against the 
arrest of social and economic experiments,” the Senator had said, 
“Ss the harbinger of the future decisions of the Court.” 

But Mr. Wadsworth still insisted that “the [Industrial Re- 
covery] Act represents a school of thought that believes in per- 
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manent control by the government of industry,” and that “even 
though it is labelled temporary, its authors believe it to be a sound 
permanent policy.” His remarks indicate what will undoubtedly 
be the refrain of 1936: an attack upon executive power, an appeal 
to the grand old American principle of “individualism”—Whig 
politics for economic Tories. 

Far from being frightened at this prospect, the President in 
his message of January 3 met it squarely. Two quotations from 
that address define the very issue: 


Now that we are definitely in the process of recovery, lines have been 
rightly drawn between those to whom this recovery means a return to old 
methods—and the number of these people is small—and those for whom 
recovery means a reform of many old methods, a permanent readjustment 
of many of our ways of thinking, and therefore, of many of our social 
and economic arrangements. . . 

Though the machinery hurriedly devised may need adjustment from 
time to time, nevertheless I think you will agree with me that we have 
created a permanent feature of our modernized industrial structure and 
that it will continue under the supervision but not the arbitrary dictation 
of government itself, 

It is not unlikely that the anti-trust acts will die of recovery 
and that, in such a campaign, American business will align itself 
with its old flame, the Republican Party, to fling off control as it 
had flung off trust restrictions. 

With these prospects it is worth while to turn to the situation 
brought into focus by the National Industrial Recovery Act itself. 
Let us see whether, in fact, power does not breed power; whether 
in assuming power the administration has not confirmed its right 
to it; whether some latent and undiscovered authority may not 
have been disclosed within the framework of the Constitution 
—or whether, on the contrary, unable to confer power upon a 
central executive, we shall return to a state of affairs like that 


of 1920. 
II 


It is the contention of this essay that we shall not return, 
whether or no the legal formula of the Rocovery Acts proves 
adequate to an economic plan; that there lies within the Federal 
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domain a power as promising as those over commerce and taxa- 
tion; and further, that this wide avenue to economic control lies 
in that venerable Republican specific for all ills, the protective 
tariff. A paradox? Let us consider the relation of government 
and industry under the Recovery Acts. 

In this system the government takes greater authority and the 
industries under the government a greater responsibility for keep- 
ing their houses in order. The tariff assumes a new role. For if 
the government is to constrain industry to a code involving a 
control of hours, wages, prices, and the conditions of labor, there 
devolves upon it also responsibility for stabilizing the conditions 
under which the code operates. And for stabilizing the relation 
of our industry to world markets on the import side, the tariff is 
one of our chief instruments. 

If such control were carried far enough, the raison d’étre for 
tariff initiative on the part of industry would pass away entirely. 
The rise and fall of tariffs would become a matter of central 
policy. Thus a drop of five per cent in a schedule might discour- 
age an unwise or temporary plant expansion; an increase of simi- 
lar amount might insure the continuance of a code. If we admit 
the validity of the code itself, the tariff could become merely one 
of the instrumentalities of Federal power. 

Its status as such so long as the emergency acts endure is fairly 
clear. Nor are those acts likely to be challenged soon by the 
courts. Even the passing of the emergency the courts might well 
hold to be a political question, for any other decision would 
threaten to sire a line of litigation as painful as that which plagues 
the due-process clause. It will be in connection with the fate of the 
current recovery legislation that the status of the tariff as a Fed- 
eral instrument may assume significance. Let us set aside ques- 
tions of international trade and internal price levels and examine 
the legal possibilities of the tariff. 


Ill 


The reasoning behind the use of the tariff as a constitutional 
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instrument of economic control is founded, in summary, upon 
these propositions: 

1. The tariff is granted in furtherance of a public policy, 
military, economic, or social, in terms of which policy it 
transcends any consideration of benefiting a particular group 
or industry. 


Patently it should not have taken an Industrial Recovery Act 
to bring into focus this aspect of the tariff. A purely mercantile 
tariff is on its face such an instrument of state policy. Grundy 
excepted, the protectionists of the past hundred years have rarely 
failed to clothe their arguments in the raiment of patriotism. The 
stirring passages in the debates over the tariffs of Dingley, Ald- 
rich, or Smoot have emphasized, not stockholders’ profits, but 
the welfare of American labor, the security of American homes, 
the self-sufficiency of the country in time of war. 


2. This public purpose is an objective of a recognized Fed- 
eral power and the tariff is merely a Federal instrumentality 
for carrying out this purpose. 

It is only recently that the Supreme Court has spoken on the 
constitutionality of protective tariffs. (Hampton and Co. v. U. S. 
276 U. S. 394.) But tariffs for that purpose have been levied 
since Washington’s time. Indeed, the Federalist papers cite the 
possibility of levying protective duties as one of the arguments 
for the Constitution. 

3. This Federal purpose may be thwarted by major 
changes in the conditions of production abroad and through 
the manipulation of foreign currencies. 

The question as to whether any of the recent gyrations of for- 
eign exchange has actually resulted in an evasion of the protec- 
tive intent of Congress may be waived. Protectees contended that 
raises were demanded; Chairman O’Brien of the Tariff Com- 
mission contended that they were not. But the possibility of such 
an effect may be conceded strategically. For it is pertinent to note 
that when the Congressional purpose is threatened with frustra- 
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tion in this fashion, the probing of industrial conditions abroad, 
even the examination of the books of foreign manufacturers, has 
been advocated by American industrialists. 


4. This Federal purpose may be thwarted also by manipu- 
lation of the industrial and financial structure within the 
tariff walls. 


Thus, unwise expansion, the erection of complicated and un- 
economic holding-company controls, stock watering, dividend 
policies which misdirect the profits of an industry for insiders’ 
purposes, or profits which attract unneeded capital to an already 
sufficiently developed field become as important in maintaining 
Federal policy as have been the industrial cost accounts of Czecho- 
slovakian shoe factories. 


5. In so far as Proposition Four is true, the status of the 
tariff as a Federal instrument implies an internal control 
over the industries which lie within the scope of that public 
policy. 

Certainly the books of the industry which receives protection 
must be open to governmental scrutiny. Certainly the factors 
listed should be subject to the legal possibility of control. Only 
in this way can the Federal government protect the effectiveness 
of its own instrument. If income made possible by a tariff levied 
to protect the living standards of tobacco growers or steel workers 
is drained off in the form of million-dollar bonuses for Mr. 
Grace or the tobacco sultans, or distributed in stock dividends— 
common practices in these and other industries—it is obvious 
that the purpose of the government has been thwarted. 

Some stern realist will arise at this point to insist that the tariff 
is not, in fact, a device of social policy, that it is, as William Gra- 
ham Sumner dubbed it, merely our biggest piece of jobbery. He 
will point a stubby finger at generations of well-fed tariff lobby- 
ists to prove it. But the argument is hardly weakened. What- 
ever it may suffer in legal directness it makes up in economic 
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strength; and surely no true individualist will exalt legality, de- 
rived from the hated state, above virgin economics. For the realist 
the argument would run as follows: 

1. A protected industry is receiving a benefit from the 
public authority. 

2. The Federal government, as trustee of the public, 
should conserve to the public the maximum bene fit as against 
exorbitant benefits to the operators. 

The possibility of abuse is implicit in the founding of the Tariff 
Commission and in the concept of the “need” of an industry for 
protection. The possibilities of that concept of “need” as an in- 
strument of control have hardly been scratched. Within it might 
lurk potentialities as great as those which have been found in 
“fair value” or “a reasonable return.” 


3. The “need” of the industry and the conservation of the 


public interest imply only protection commensurate with 

some given status within the protected industry. 

That is: the maintenance of such returns as are fair to the in- 
vestors, as provide a reasonable return for management, as secure 
a given wage scale. A tariff which protects industrial or security 
inflation obviously means a failure in the legislative trusteeship. 


4. The maintenance of such equitable protection implies 
the maintenance of certain economic relationships within the 
tariff barriers—a sound adjustment of plant development to 
potential market, a sound financial structure, orderly control. 

5. This implies a regulation as complete as that now ex- 
ercised over public utilities. 

A totally different legal possibility has been hinted at by 
James T. Shotwell in a recent article: reciprocal trade treaties 
might be negotiated with foreign nations stipulating that goods 
entering foreign commerce be manufactured in accordance with 
standards laid down by the treaty-making powers. On this might 
be based direct regulation built on the formula of our migratory- 
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bird treaty with Canada and its supporting legislation, in the (pos- 
sibly naive) hope that the Court would carry over a precedent 
from Missouri v. Holland. 


IV 


But if exercises in economic logic or constitutional dialectic 
point the way to power, the application of that power to govern- 
ment still presents a problem. How shall it be applied? 

The immediate and obvious reply is that here is a weapon for 
direct regulation. Employing phrases that filter down to the man 
in the street, let us declare all protected industries to be “affected 
with a Public Interest,” either formally through congressional 
action, or, via a brief, through a decision of the Supreme Court. 
The path to regulation would then be simple. Congress would 
have merely to levy a tariff, however nominal, against the indus- 
try it chose to control. Presto! That industry would be within 
the scope of the regulating power. 

But that such a course would be either as simple as this, or un- 
questionably desirable, is doubtful. The formal legal concept of 
“affectation with a Public Interest” pertains in constitutional law 
to the police power of the state, and its transference to another 
field might not meet with easy acceptance. Beyond that, the con- 
cept would carry with it the mass of reasoning that clusters about 
it in that other field. And we find that its course since 1876, when 
Mr. Munn’s attorney produced it from a forgotten tract of Lord 
Hale, has not been so helpful to the cause of control as Chief 
Justice Waite, who embodied it in his decision, probably hoped. 
Indeed, in the hands of Mr. Justice Sutherland it has served as 
a bludgeon against control. Finally, the hope that the Court 
would regard as “affected with a Public Interest” any industry 
which Congress might desire to regulate would be out of line 
with its decisions in the realm of state police power. 

Neither would a nominal tariff suffice. Since its memorable 
decisions on the Child Labor Acts, the Court has intimated on at 
least one occasion that the purely nominal levy upon which de- 
pends much of our narcotic regulation might be open to question. 
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But a refusal of the Court to allow control of industries through 
the imposition of a nominal tariff would merely confine the exer- 
cise of this power to industries which genuinely depend for their 
welfare upon a privilege granted by the public. Not one single 
rugged individualist could be reached. 

Direct regulation, too, might encounter an obstacle in the char- 
acter of the Court itself. Black robes hide men; and the nine who 
sit in Washington have not always shown themselves to be slavish 
followers of logic, however they may be devoted to dialectic. It 
is extremely probable that in such a case as this they would fling 
precedent and premise to the wind and say, as they said in Ham- 
mer v. Dagenheart (247 U. S. 251 [1918]): 


The far-reaching result of upholding this [contention] cannot be more 
plainly indicated than by pointing out that if Congress can thus regulate 

. » the power of the states over local matters may be eliminated, and 
thus our system of government will be practically destroyed. 


V 


There is, however, another alternative—an alternative to which 
might be applied the name of the Conditional Tariff. It would 
seem not inferior to direct regulation in power and would leave 
virtually no loophole for litigation. 

It is a patent that the power to levy tariffs is a power which is 
discretionary with Congress, that Congress may not be constrained 
to levy tariffs by any outside authority whatsoever. Upon this 
premise, it would seem not unreasonable to rule that congressional 
grants of protection should be made only when the industry meets 
conditions laid down by the granting authority. The principle in- 
volved is one which commends itself. “Let us have protection,” 
it argues, “but not protection for vicious practices. Let us set 
standards for an economic order and protect those units which 
meet the standards.” 

He who pays the piper calls the tune. 

The tremendous possibilities of this rule may be realized when 
one considers that such conditions might take either or both of 
two forms: (1) Pending protection, the industry might be re- 
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quired to meet certain tests. Such tests might be as flexible or as 
rigid as seemed desirable, and might include, as the present codes 
include, standards for rates of pay and working conditions, and 
for capital structure and corporate organization. Tests of a sort 
are to be found in the Australian Tariff and the British Safe- 
guarding of Industries Acts. In this country such a meeting of 
standards has precedent in the provisos which control Federal 
grants in aid. 

But more powerful, yet still able to provide the necessary ele- 
ment of flexibility, would be (2) the requirement that the indus- 
try must contractually submit to a continued regulation by a Fed- 
eral agency and be subject to future legislation in the field. Simi- 
lar contractual provisions are to be found in modern public-utility 
charters, which specifically subject the chartered utility to regula- 
tion: a bulwark for the public against any attempt to set up the 
charter itself as a guaranty against future state policy under the 
“obligation of contract” clause. Even though this opportunity 
for regulation might never be employed in many industries, the 
formula would prove useful in forcing schedules down to the 
point of genuine need. 

To illustrate concretely the effect of the proposal outlined 
above, let us take the textile industry and assume that, in the 
event of the expiration of the Recovery Act and its attendant 
codes, various branches of that industry might seek to reintroduce 
a system of child labor. The Federal government might merely 
say to them, “Gentlemen, if you persist, you need expect no more 
protection. The President has the administrative authority to 
withdraw it.” Power and penalty would be one, and there is lit- 
tle probability that any industry would defy the order. If one 
did, this defiance would be ipso facto evidence that the protection 
was not needed, and the American people would reap the benefits 
in lower prices. VI 


Four political aspects of the proposals merit consideration. 
In the first place, the power is a continuing one. It is not con- 
tingent upon the existence of an emergency. The system which 
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might be built up under it might then expect a stability of rela- 
tionship not altogether found under the emergency regulations. 
This factor has particular significance if, as has been suggested, 
the economics of 1933 leaves us with a more highly centralized 
business organization. 


In the second place, it founds an extension of Federal power 
upon well-accepted American policy. However badly the com- 
merce or taxing powers may be disfigured by political or legal 
exegesis, there is little likelihood that a successful attack could be 
made upon such a use of the tariff power. That the setting of 
standards for the protection of the public before granting a 
schedule or the subjection of the protected industry to future 
public standards could be attacked as “usurpation” seems incred- 


ible. 


In accord with that gospel of “voluntary” action so basic in 
our philosophy, the proposed plan is entirely voluntary. No in- 
dustry need subject itself to regulation. It would do so only as 
a guaranty to public authority that it was not abusing the privi- 
leges it was receiving. The fact that in practice this plan would 
provide a method of regulating probably every basic industry is 
merely a commentary upon how far American business has de- 
parted from its boasted creed. 


Finally, opposition to the Conditional Tariff would have to 
come from the group which solicits protection. By implication 
such opposition would deny any obligation on the part of the pro- 
tected industries to account for the favors they seek. 


The adoption of this line of attack would, of course, mean a 
rejection of the anti-trust doctrine that competition is the best 
regulator of trade. In an industry of small units a penalty would 
have to be inflicted upon a whole industry to penalize an infrac- 
tion by one unit, but in most key industries economic forces have 
already concentrated control sufficiently to obviate this objection. 
The repeal of the anti-trust acts would broaden its application. 
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Finally, it should be pointed out that the possibilities of the 
conditional formula are not exhausted in its application to the 
tariff. Whatever one might be led to suspect from listening to 
our business orators, we are not as a people conspicuous for our 
individualism. Tariffs do not stand alone on the list of things 
which constitute guaranties—social subsidies—to private inter- 
ests. There would seem to be no sound reason why any govern- 
mental bounty should be granted without clauses which protect 
the public’s stake. 

Patents, for instance, are an obvious instance of protection af- 
forded by the government. In order to restrain the wild-cat de- 
velopment of certain industries founded upon recent inventions, 
the formula might well apply to them. It would involve in- 
cluding within the grant itself a contractual submission to future 
regulation, if and when Congress should deem it necessary to 
regulate, and stipulating that such regulation might involve either 
the processes of manufacture or the financial and corporate or- 
ganization of industries utilizing such patents. Acceptance of the 
patent or utilizing the privilege which it conveyed might be 
deemed an acceptance of the provisions of the grant. 

As a Conditional Tariff suggests Conditional Patents, so might 
another glance at the Industrial Recovery Act suggest that perma- 
nent exemption from the anti-trust acts be made conditional upon 
the contractual submission to regulation. 


Vil 


It is one of the myths of our people that anything which may 
weaken the position of our states as against Washington is a pre- 
cursor of tyranny. It is a myth at variance with the history of 
the unitary governments of western Europe and with the history 
of our own states. But this popular belief will inevitably cause 
agonized cries against such a proposal: “A charter for dictator- 
ship!” “A wedge for communism!” “A subversion of the im- 
mutable philosophy of the constitution!” 

Two answers may be given. In the first place, the criers, 
tricked by what Tugwell calls the “stubborn legal fiction of per- 
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manence,” cry too late. Nothing here suggested departs one whit 
farther from the political principles of the Fathers than the mod- 
ern business system departs from their economic practices. It need 
go no farther than the business hierarchy on the outside decrees 
that it shall go. 

Again, whether one deals with the current expansion of execu- 
tive power or with the prospect of future powers, it must be re- 
membered that constitutional limitations are within and not above 
the Constitution. Flexibility is one of its boasted virtues; indeed, 
the fame of Chief Justice John Marshall rests largely upon his 
ability to find in it things which its plain words did not say. It 
does not, as Mr. Justice Holmes once reminded us, “enact Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics.” It is not improbable that it 
holds many more powers, none the less actually present because 
they have not been tapped. 

It is time for our individualists to emerge from the storm 
cellar of legality, admit the necessity for administrative power, 
and come to grips with that more fundamental question—the wis- 
dom of its use. 
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Mojave Train 


By Lincoin Fitzeiu 


Tus color, like the clay, is shawl 
For Indians to spread beneath 

A sleep beside a desert wall 

Where sun-red crayoned days are brief. 





And, briefly, we pass by unseen, 
Where canyon-deep their fathers are; 
We are intruders in a dream 
Distilling from an earthen jar. 














Crime in ‘Texas 
By Kari AsHBURN 


HILE crime may not be profitable for the criminal, 
its cost to the American public is enormous. Accord- 
ing to the National Council of ’76, an organization 

formed in Washington in 1933 to study the problem, crime ex- 
acts of the nation $13,000,000,000 annually. Every year, on an 
average, 12,000 persons are murdered in the United States, 3,000 
are kidnapped, 100,000 assaulted, and 50,000 robbed. In addi- 
tion, each year 40,000 homes and business places are burglarized, 
and more than $100,000,000 is lost through incendiary fires. An 
Assistant United States Attorney-General recently pointed out 
that the illicit traffic in narcotics alone costs the American people 
more than $2,000,000,000 a year—five times the expense of 
building the Panama Canal. It is estimated that more than 400,- 
000 persons in the United States are today making their living 
from crime. 

It is generally recognized that the problem of crime in the 
United States is extremely grave. More murders are committed 
in Chicago alone each year than in the entire British Isles. In this 
city, according to a recent article in The American Observer, six 
policemen are killed for every criminal who is executed. The 
chances of being held up and robbed in New York are thirty-six 
times greater than they are in London. The New York burglar 
has thirteen chances to one in favor of his escaping; in London 
the odds are ten to one against him. While we may have made 
America safe for democracy, we certainly have not made it safe 
for law-abiding citizens. 

Since crime is such a grave problem in our country, it is essen- 
tial that every state and community should take stock of the sit- 
uation in order that effective measures may be adopted to make 
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life and property more secure. An analysis of conditions in Texas 
should further this general purpose. 


I 


Texas is one of the most criminal states in the Union. In 1933 
it ranked sixth in the number of crimes committed per capita. 
Nevada, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, and South Carolina pre- 
ceded Texas in the order named. According to a recent national 
crime survey made by J. Edgar Hoover of the United States 
Department of Justice, the annual crime rate for Texas is 27,533 
offenses per 1,000,000 of urban population, whereas the crime 
rate for the entire country is 16,326 offenses per 1,000,000 of 
urban population. Nevada, the most lawless state in the Union, 
had a corresponding rate of 35,883, while Vermont, most law- 
abiding of states, had a rate of only 3,089. 

The situation in the Dallas metropolitan district is typical of 
the problem in the urban areas of Texas. In 1933 sixty-four per- 
sons were murdered within the corporate limits of the City of 
Dallas. During the same year, the losses from theft and burglary, 
according to police records, were more than $150,000. Losses 
from swindling, fraud, forgery, and cheating, not reported to 
the police, were probably one hundred times as great. The density 
of population in the district is a distinct advantage to criminals, 
in affording resources upon which to prey and means of escaping 
detection. Rapid movement by automobile enables the law- 
breaker to strike quickly and to be miles away from the scene 
of the crime before the police can be summoned. The City of 
Dallas, like other cities of Texas, has become the headquarters 
of gangs of outlaws who rob and plunder the surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

The average community of the state is not prepared to deal 
with crime as it is now organized and conducted. Four steps are 
involved in the detection and punishment of criminals: appre- 
hension, investigation, prosecution, and conviction. The police 
are responsible for apprehension and investigation; investigation 
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is also the task of the prosecuting attorney in addition to his duties 
as prosecutor; and conviction rests with the courts. It is apparent 
at once that each step so overlaps the others that codperation is 
essential to success. Yet in Texas the processes are so poorly cor- 
related as to prevent the unified action which is required. For 
example, in Dallas County the following separate agencies are 
charged with the apprehension and investigation of criminals: 
the sheriff, five constables, the State Highway Patrol, the Texas 
Rangers, the police departments of the several municipalities, 
and numerous Federal officials. Each unit operates under a sepa- 
rate policy; there is no centralized responsibility. The criminal 
class is always alert to make full use of the advantages which this 
uncodrdinated system guarantees. 

The prosecuting attorney is another weak link in the chain. 
First of all, he is essentially a political official. Elected for only 
two years at a time, he is constantly tempted to use his power to 
further his personal ambitions. The severity or laxity with which 
he proceeds against an accused person may be determined more 
by who the person happens to be than by the nature of the offense 
which he has committed. Moreover, unless the prosecuting attor- 
ney has had extensive experience as a criminal lawyer, he enters 
office with a decided technical handicap, while if he is experienced 
in criminal practice he is likely to have a point of view which 
favors the accused at the expense of society. Such an official, with- 
out being actually dishonest, may easily impede the processes of 
justice; his authority and responsibility are so great that even a 
slight inclination in one direction or another may have serious 
results. 

The work of our courts in the trial of criminals is also open 
to criticism. The long delay commonly involved in the process 
has become notorious. Days are sometimes required to select a 
jury, and weeks are consumed in the hearings. Appeals and re- 
versals are frequent. Instead of being a serious proceeding in 
which a malefactor is brought to justice, the trial too frequently 
becomes a public spectacle—a drama enacted for the entertain- 
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ment of curious onlookers. The costs entailed are enormous. The 
expenses of judges, juries, prosecutors, and witnesses pyramid as 
the trials slowly go through their various stages. As likely as not, 
the outcome is determined by the appeals of a cunning criminal 
lawyer to the emotions of the jury, or by an error made by the 
judge in the admission of evidence or in his charge to the jury. 
Even when a conviction is finally obtained, the possibility of a 
pardon by the Governor remains; and in Texas, as late experience 
shows, this consideration is one not to be too lightly dismissed. 


II 


A brief survey of the prison system of Texas throws light on 
the problem of crime in the state. On December 31, 1933, the 
system had 5,335 inmates. According to occupations, the largest 
group, 1,028, were laborers; the next largest group, 820, were 
cooks and waiters; and the third largest group, 677, were farm- 
ers. According to crimes committed, the largest group, 1,545, 
were sent to prison for burglary; the next largest group, 941, 
for murder; and the third largest group, 618, for “theft, miscel- 
laneous.” Of the 5,335 inmates, 4,147 had a common education; 
the educational status of 527 was fair to good; and 661 were 
illiterate. During the year 1933 about seven hundred inmates 
were taught to read and write. In the same year 2,420 inmates, 
or 45.3 per cent of the total, attended the prison schools, a slight 
but encouraging increase in the percentage of school attendance 
over 1932. 

Of the 5,335 inmates, 2,585 were not connected with any reli- 
gious sect; 1,382, the largest group having religious affiliations, 
were Baptists; 702 were Catholics, the next largest group; and 
363 were Methodists. A few more than half of the inmates 
(2,635) were whites; 2,418 were Negroes; and 552 were Mex- 
icans. More than sixty per cent were between sixteen and thirty 
years of age; only eleven were more than seventy years of age. 
Almost half of the prisoners—2,442—were single; 2,425 were 
married; 262 were divorced; and 206 widowed. There were 
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5,239 males and 86 females. Harris County had the largest rep- 
resentation among the prisoners, with 627 inmates; Dallas 
County was second, with 400; and Tarrant County was third, 
with 220. About seventy per cent, or 3,765, of the prisoners had 
been born in Texas; 1,259 in other states of the Union; and 311 
in foreign countries, 274 of these being natives of Mexico. 

According to terms of imprisonment, the largest group, 1,493, 
were serving terms of two years, less than three; the next larg- 
est group, 834, were serving five years, less than six; and the 
third largest group, 518, were serving ten years, less than fifteen. 
Of the 3,118 prisoners committed to state prisons in 1933, 965, 
or 30.9 per cent, had been sentenced to prison before. In 1932 
there were 3,300 new commitments, but only 781 of these crim- 
inals, or 23.6 per cent, had served previous prison sentences. 
While it is encouraging to know that there were fewer prison 
commitments in 1933 than in 1932, still it is discouraging to note 
that there was an increase over 1932 in the percentage of new 
inmates in 1933 who had already served previous prison sen- 
tences. It would require thorough investigation into the lives and 
characters of the 965 repeaters to discover the causes for their 
being confined again behind prison walls. Since 1931 there has 
been only a two-per-cent escape of prisoners. Up to 1931 there 
had been a ten-per-cent escape of prisoners. 

The foregoing figures make possible some significant general- 
izations. First of all, the number of prisoners decreases as one 
proceeds from the lower occupational groups to the higher. Sec- 
ond, most of the commitments are for crimes against property, 
chiefly burglary, though the number of murders is high. Third, 
the number of prisoners without any religious affiliation is re- 
markable; almost half belong in this category. Fourth, on a per 
capita basis, both Negroes and Mexicans lead the white popula- 
tion in the number of prisoners from their respective ranks. Fifth, 


crime has become chiefly a young man’s activity. Sixth, a majority 
of the inmates are unmarried. Seventh, men far outnumber 
women in prison. Eighth, most criminals come from the urban 
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centers. Ninth, most terms of service are relatively short. Tenth, 
repeating is on the increase. 

More than $1,641,000 was appropriated for the Texas prison 
system in 1933, but about $465,000 remained unexpended. The 
1933 report of the Texas Prison Board shows that almost a mil- 
lion dollars was returned to the state treasury unexpended from 
the prison appropriations for the years 1932 and 1933. During 
these two years about $300,000 was spent for permanent con- 
struction. The unit cost of holding and maintaining prisoners in 
the Texas prison system in 1933 was $224.79 for each inmate. 
About 3,000 men annually pass in and out of Texas prisons. 
When discharged, each prisoner is given clothing and from $25 
to $100 in cash, depending upon the time served. The discharge 
expense in 1933 alone amounted to $103,229.32. General Man- 
ager Simmons makes the following significant statements in his 
report of 1932 to the Texas Prison Board: 


The public has not yet learned that the proper objective of a peni- 
tentiary is not to make money, but to remake men. The policy of the 
present management is to make the welfare, the rehabilitation of the pris- 
oners the main objective. . . . Many of our worst criminals are young and 
desperate and our first duty is to confine and control them, and this is a 
real problem. 


These statements should make the intelligent citizens of Texas 
more intensely interested in improving the methods of remaking 
men through the reformation of criminals, and should cause 
them to realize the danger to society from our present large and 
desperate youthful criminal class. 


III 


The question of how to manage the juvenile offender is one 
of basic importance. It is from the ranks of adolescents that the 
army of hardened criminals is recruited. While no exact record 
is kept of the criminal activities of boys after they leave the State 
Juvenile Training School at Gatesville, an employee of the insti- 
tution estimated that the majority of them continue their crim- 
inal activities. This opinion is borne out by experience elsewhere. 
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Thus Professors Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor Glueck of Har- 
vard recently revealed that out of 510 men who left the Mas- 
sachusetts Reformatory (probably one of the best reformatories 
in the entire nation) during the years 1911-22, eighty per cent 
were not reformed five to fifteen years later, but continued to 
commit crimes after their discharge. 

The State Juvenile Training School of Texas has an average 
of 800 inmates. Three years ago the average Intelligence Quo- 
tient of one hundred boys in the institution was 80, which, of 
course, is below average. The intelligence test was given to boys 
of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades who were con- 
sidered superior inmates. About 70 per cent of the boys are from 
homes which have been disrupted by the separation, divorce, re- 
marriage, or death of the parents. After their homes are broken 
up the boys usually are thrown out upon the world and are not 
given proper attention. The juvenile courts and social workers 
of the state are not so effective as they might be in preventing 
these boys from entering criminal pursuits. Many of the boys 
sent to the State Juvenile Training School could be taken care 
of more satisfactorily elsewhere if our juvenile officers and social 
workers were really efficient and vitally interested in their duties. 
A short time ago a probation officer from one of our largest cities, 
when he was asked why he brought a seven-year-old boy to the 
institution, replied: “There are more ways of killing a cat than 
choking him to death.” He meant that by putting the boy in the 
State Juvenile Training School he had solved his own imme- 
diate problem, no doubt at the cost of launching the boy upon a 
career of crime. All of our states have too many probation offi- 
cers and social workers who take this same attitude. 

A fundamental trouble is that when boys are sent to a reforma- 
tory for their first offense they often are thrown into daily con- 
tact with hardened youthful criminals, who teach many of the 
younger boys the ways of crime. When the first offenders are 
dismissed they are ready to try out what they have learned. Most 
institutions keep the boys only a short time. Consequently, they 
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do not reap very much from their school work or the trade that 
the are taught while they are in the reformatory. Many of the 
boys find it hard to make a living after they are released, because 
they have no one to rely upon. As a result they begin to associate 
with criminals and soon find their places among the enemies of 
society. It is thus with some degree of accuracy that our reforma- 
tories are spoken of as “schools of crime.” 

How to reduce the number of young male delinquents is a 
difficult problem. Apparently the chief reason for the presence 
of so many boys in the State Juvenile Training School is that the 
general public refuses to have anything to do with these problem 
boys and leaves them to be cared for by the state. Perhaps one 
of the best means to insure intelligent treatement of delinquent 
boys would be the establishment of other institutions similar to 
the State Psychopathic Hospital in Galveston. More of these 
hospitals are needed to study the condition of adolescents before 
they are placed in institutions of reform. 


IV 


Since crime in Texas is so costly from both a social and an 
economic standpoint, drastic steps should be taken to reduce it. 
On the basis of the facts presented above, a few recommendations 
for the improvement of our law-enforcement agencies can be 
formulated. The most urgent measure is the creation of an ade- 
quate, highly trained, and well-equipped state police force. The 
head of the force should be stationed at Austin, and the state 
should be divided into four or five police districts, each under the 
direction of a competent police executive. All members of the 
force, including the chief, should be chosen on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations under the direction of a Civil Service Board. 
The chief should be selected from the force by the Governor of 
the state, and should be permitted to select all of his subordinate 
executives from the force. All members of the police organiza- 
tion should hold their positions for life, subject to good behavior. 
If every state in the Union had such an organization, with a 
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National Police Board at Washington attempting a codrdination 
of all state bodies, great headway could be made toward stopping 
criminal depredations. City police would then be free to enforce 
local ordinances and traffic regulations. 

A reform of almost equal importance relates to the operation 
of the courts of Texas. As trials are now conducted, the defend- 
ant is given an undue advantage. The basic rules of evidence fol- 
lowed in our courts were devised at a time when it was necessary 
to protect innocent men against the arbitrary decisions of early 
English tribunals. There is little justification for a continuation 
of many of these rules. Why, for example, should it be a reversi- 
ble error in Texas for the District Attorney to call the jury’s 
attention to the fact that the defendant has refused to testify in 
his own behalf? We greatly need a simplification of procedure 
and the definite establishment of the principle that a mere tech- 
nicality can not vitiate a criminal proceeding. England has found 
this principle to be most valuable in dispensing speedy justice. 
In that country even an important criminal trial rarely lasts more 
than one or two days. The rapidity with which the courts function 
serves as a strong deterrent to crime. England is one of the best 
governed and most secure nations in the world. 

A better system should also be devised to handle pardons. To 
say that the pardoning power of the Governor is not always 
wisely exercised in Texas is to put the matter mildly. Some of 
the worst criminals of the state are now at large because of execu- 
tive clemency. To give such authority to a political official, espe- 
cially under the peculiar conditions which exist in Texas, is to 
undo much of the work of our enforcement officials and courts. 
Attorney-General Allred has appropriately urged that pardons 
be granted strictly on merit, rather than on the basis of caprice or 
political influence. He has also recommended the establishment 
of a bureau of pardons with the authority to act instead of simply 
to recommend. This proposal should be given careful attention 
by all interested in the welfare of the state. 

Our criminal lawyers in Texas need a new code of ethics, and 
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a new point of view in considering the welfare of the public. 
Every lawyer is an officer of the court, and in that sense is a 
public servant. In practice, however, his activities are too often 
limited to winning the case for his client. The public is not con- 
sidered as it should be. Delays, demands for a new trial, appeals, 
and quibbling over technicalities—almost anything that will de- 
feat the cause of justice—are too often considered good practice. 
Every prisoner at the bar is entitled to the services of an attorney, 
whose duty it is to protect the rights of his client and to bring to 
the attention of the court any evidence which may have a bearing 
on the case. But as an officer of the court, the counsel should not 
be permitted to obstruct the course of justice. The practice of 
making a spectacle of criminal proceedings should also be aban- 
doned. Our courts were established to determine the rights of 
citizens who appear before them. They have become arenas in 
which lawyers contest in a display of wits and oratory. 

Can anything constructive be accomplished by treating our 
criminal classes differently from the way they have been treated 
in the past? Many careful students of crime in Texas maintain 
that the state through its excessive kindness to criminals encour- 
ages rather than reduces crime. The trend in recent months 
throughout the whole nation is to use more severe methods in 
dealing with hardened criminals. For example, the United States 
Department of Justice has selected Alcatraz Island as the future 
home of desperate gangsters, kidnappers, and other persistently 
troublesome Federal convicts. The most troublesome criminal is 
the recidivist, the repeater who makes a business of crime. A large 
number of the serious crimes in the United States are committed 
by men who have escaped from prison. These men operate in 
groups, and make a study of methods by which to avoid punish- 
ment when they are caught. At large, they prey upon the public; 
confined, they plan and encourage prison outbreaks. Bribery, inti- 
midation, and violence are their customary methods. Governor 
William H. Murray of Oklahoma believes that hardened crim- 


inals upon entering a penitentiary should receive from thirty-nine 
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to one hundred lashes with a cat-o’-nine-tails on their bare backs; 
and that when leaving the penitentiary, either by parole or ex- 
piration of time, they should be given another whipping of the 
same kind so that they will have no desire to return. If they con- 
tinue their criminal pursuits, after the third offense he would give 
them the extreme penalty. Other students of the problem of 
habitual criminality have also advocated capital punishment as 
the penalty for repeated offenses. They base their contention 
upon the fact that recidivists generally show no inclination to 
become decent members of society, and when at large endanger 
the lives of innocent persons by their criminal activities. 

In conclusion it may be said that the good-natured tolerance 
of the people of Texas is a great aid to the criminals of the state. 
One of the greatest tasks before those who wish to lessen crime 
is to make our citizens angry at the commission of crime, to cause 
them to demand of public officials a stern and wise enforcement 
of the law, and to cause witnesses and jurors to go into court 
with minds empty of maudlin sympathy for the prisoner. Reform 
in prison technique, police methods, and court procedure must be 
supported by an enlightened public opinion. The modern criminal 
is a product of the machine era. Society cannot successfully fight 
him with the weapons of the Middle Ages. An aroused public 
should demand fuller protection of life and property and should 
give full support to a program based on present needs. Only thus 
will the law receive the respect which alone can uphold its 
authority. 















The Theater in the Republic 
of Texas 


By Wiiu1amM Ransom Hocan 


EW persons are aware that there was theatrical activity 

in Texas during the period of the Republic; the assertion 

that professional dramatic performances occurred in the 
frontier towns of that day almost invariably is greeted with sur- 
prise, even by scholars who have spent long and fruitful years 
delving into historical records of the American Southwest. Yet 
page after page of age-browned newspapers, a frayed theater 
handbill or two, memoirs of old-timers, and fascinating bits in 
diaries and personal letters written on the time-defying paper 
then in common use, remain to provide positive evidence that 
actor and vaudevillist blazed a theatrical trail into Lone Star ter- 
ritory in the ’thirties and ’forties. 

The extension of the dramatic frontier into Texas was but a 
part of an expansion which had been under way for a number 
of years. In the second quarter of the nineteenth century the 
professional actor in the United States was an enterprising, san- 
guine soul; he floated down the rivers and bayous, he journeyed 
cross-country by wagon or horse wherever he thought he divined 
a chance for box-office receipts. His was a profession which led 
celebrated and widely applauded players of the day far into the 
western provinces along the Mississippi River. New York was 
then, as now, the theatrical capital of America, yet both New 
Orleans and St. Louis were acquainted with the Shakespearian 
interpretations of Edwin Forrest and the comic excellencies of 
Tyrone Power. In like manner, the Republic of Texas, organized 
in 1836 on the margin of this constantly widening area of his- 
trionic activity, was visited during its decade of independence by 
a number of actors who had already achieved a less notable but 
very definite claim to eminence in American playhouses. In 1846 
there came also young Joseph Jefferson in quest of the profes- 
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sional experience which was the basis for his subsequent portrayal 
of Rip Van Winkle. 

A major portion of theatrical events during this ten-year epi- 
sode is connected with Houston. The story of the theater in that 
city contains in itself the elements of a moving play, both comic 
and pathetic—marriage, suicide, a fast-working “gold-digger” 
actress, turbulent audiences, and a rivalry between two managers 
which, in 1839, gave the citizens opportunity to choose between 
programs of two competing companies. Outside of Houston, ap- 
pearances of professional actors were confined to Corpus Christi, 
the lower Rio Grande region, and Galveston, with the exception 
of performances by stray members of stock companies who picked 
up a few extra dollars by appearing with amateurs in the growing 
towns of Matagorda, Clarksville, and San Augustine. The Re- 
public was also visited by magicians, minstrel shows, circuses, at 
least one “strong man,” and now and then a ventriloquist. But 
Texans were not altogether dependent on outsiders for their theat- 
rical entertainment, for they had amateur dramatic organizations, 
which not only supported but were also in some instances the out- 
growth of the professional theater. 

These lively amateur organizations were usually called Thespian 
Societies. The Matagorda Thespians, who reached their highest 
point of activity in 1840 and 1841, received constant encourage- 
ment from both lay and editorial writers in the local newspaper. 
One commentator urged the support of the amateurs on the 
grounds that “the Thespian institution is not only harmless, but 
in fact may be considered a beneficial establishment ‘for useful 
mirth and salutary woe’ ”; and the local editor encouraged “the 
two blackest beards in town” with the comment that “they cos- 
tumed with great effect.” The Houston Thespians, organized as 
early as 1840 and still functioning in 1845, became especially 
energetic in the spring of 1843, when they presented The Heir 
at Law, The Bee Hive, All the World’s a Stage, and the historical 
drama, Charles the XII. The donation of their net proceeds in 
that year to charity provided one basis for their claim that “they 
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have the satisfaction to know that their efforts have not been in 
vain, seconded as they were by the beauty and fashion of our city.” 
San Augustine also developed an invigorating communal spirit in 
support of its enthusiastic Thespian Society. Colonel John S. 
(“Old Rip”) Ford, author of more than one play presented by 
this organization, wrote the following diverting reminiscences 
concerning this group: 


During the fall of 1838 a Thespian corps was organized in San Augus- 
tine. It included members who would have sustained a good reputation as 
actors upon any stage. W. W. Parker, the editor of the ‘Redlander,’ the 
pioneer newspaper of the place, was a gentleman of fine appearance. He was 
said to resemble Edwin Forest. He had a fine voice; and his conception of a 
character was usually just. His forte was in tragedy and melodrama. . . 
Harry Richardson was good in tragedy and genteel comedy. He was good 
looking, generous, and manly. His delivery was excellent, and earnest in 
manner. He never failed to interest an audience. . . . Frank Sexton was a 
mere boy. He was cast to represent the heroine in a play of any sort— 
tragic or comic—and never failed. He has achieved considerable eminence 
as a lawyer and statesman. . . . William R. Scurry was versatile. He repre- 
sented heroes, and ladies in sorrowful moods, and in scenes where death 
cast a mantle of gloom. He was a general in the Confederate service, and 
fell at the Battle of Saline, 1864. Judge William B. Ochiltree was a gen- 
tleman of great ability, possessing the gift of eloquence and an enthusiasm 
almost unequalled... . 

The writer composed a three-act comedy, which was played with success. 
Gen. W. R. Scurry wrote and recited a prologue. His brother, Judge Rich- 
ardson Scurry wrote some humorous verses in which he ascribed to Ford’s 
comedy a position somewhat more elevated than the work’s of Shakespeare, 
and rather sharply criticised the prologue. The young authors considered 
this poetic effusion an outrage upon their literary merits and fame. The 
public enjoyed the fun and laugh. 

This effort bore the title of “The Stranger in Texas.’ It was based on 
facts which had fallen under the author’s view. A gentleman of rather 
dubious character came to Texas with the intention of acquiring headright 
certificates and of becoming the owner of a princely domain. He had bags 
full of ‘wild cat’ paper money. His Texas customers were equal to the 
emergency. They gave quit claim titles to spurious headright certificates; 
and practiced some tricks on the ‘Stranger’ not known to Lord Chesterfield 
or any other writer on etiquette. One of these was known as the ‘Spanish 
Burying,’ which ended in administering a first class paddling to the gentle- 
man in search of landed estates under numerous difficulties. When carried 
into practical operation, off the stage, the victim for several days would 
prefer standing to a seat on a cushioned chair. 

The next effort in the line dramatic was ‘The Loafer’s Courtship.’ It 
drew a large house, and increased the writer’s vanity to an alarming extent. 
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He imagined the lightning had stricken him, and developed a genius of 

sublime proportions. Young simpletons often enjoy their juvenile follies 

more than old fools do their worn crotchets, and fancied achievements. 

Such were the reactions of a successful frontier playwright, 
doctor, and politician, and later a “noted Indian fighter and typ- 
ical frontiersman.” His pride in his “juvenile follies” was not 
without reason, for a San Augustine newspaper reported that The 
Loafers Courtship furnished “one night’s enjoyment of genuine 
fun.” The presentation of the products of local pens was varied 
by the performance of plays of well-established drawing power, 
chief among which was that of Pizarro in the autumn of 1841. 
Concerning this performance a visitor to San Augustine wrote 
that “several young gentlemen showed a great deal of Talent in 
their parts.” 

Amateur theatricals were not confined altogether to the towns. 
Very infrequently dramatic productions were crudely staged in 
semi-isolated rural communities, but an exact determination of 


their extent is difficult. In an unpublished autobiography James N. 
(“Uncle Jimmy”) Smith has left a vivid relation of such an at- 
tempt in 1840 in the Cuero Creek community, a scattered settle- 
ment on the Gonzales-Austin road, and one by no means free 
from Indian raids: 


The young people would assemble at Mrs Blairs of Saturday evening to 
sing... 

After a while Doctor Duck proposed to my son James and the two young 
Scotchmen that they would endeavor to establish a theatre or acting of 
plays—. He composed some very good pieces, and those who took part 
would prepare themselves, and the singings sometimes give way to the Thea- 
tre. Those young men Dr. Duck, Grimes and my son could perform very 
well and they introduced the others, so that once in two weeks they met at 
Mr Blairs to act well their parts assembles of young people would attend 
and be much edefied by the performance. If they had made a charge for 
their plays they would have made a considerable amount of money, but it 
was all free. 

One night while those Mississippians and Georgians were camped near 
us, there was a new play to be acted, recruiting officers to enlist men for 
Indian warfare and some love scenes to be also acted in with it. A young 
man in the neighborhood took a part who did not perform his part well, 
and this Congress man from Georgia went out with Dr Duck to the store 
and dressed himself in a uniform of officers clothing that was in possession 
of the young Scotchmen, short buff breeches and silk stockings with silver 
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knee buckles and coat with gold and silver lace, and he came in and was 
not recognized by many in the house. He took the part of the Recruiting 
Officer in place of the young man. He made quite an eloquent speech called 
on the country for volunteers and assisted in the theatre very much indeed 
to the great amusement of the company. 

One of the Scotchmen acted the part of an old lady whose son had vol- 
unteered in the play as a soldier dressed in an old ladys gown with old 
clothing and taking leave of her son, and telling him for the sake of his 
Mother never to be wounded in the back. The old lady Scotchmen acted 
very well to the amusement of the company. My son James acted a part 
of a young lady in the play. He was dressed very nice indeed in nice ladys 
dress, and made quite a sensation among the crowd to know who he was. 
As all the actors were dressed in another room and not well known to the 
company. 

In this part of the play there was a quarrel with two of the actors respect- 
ing the young lady who my son James represented, and some letters written 
and read until in the play they got quite jealous of each other and the 
young lady acted her part so well to the amusement of all the assembly 
that the play was almost equal to any theatre. Many not knowing the young 
lady nor the old lady nor the recruiting officer. Before the play ended the 
two young lovers met in a duel of deadly weapons and a pistol fired off and 
one of the young men fell dead on the floor, to the great consternation of 
many in the house who thought it was a real fight. The scene then changed 
and woundup with a marriage between the lady actor and her lover who 
was my son in ladies dress and one of the young Scotchmen. This indeed 
was a brilliant affair for Cuero Creek, and the other citizens were much 
amused and the younger part never saw the like before. 


A similarity of attitudes and conditions in these Texas com- 
munities gave their amateur organizations a common character. 
None of them was in any sense in competition with the profes- 
sional troupes which visited Texas during the same period; on 
the contrary, the Thespians constantly encouraged dramatic com- 
panies and often took parts when extra players were needed. Even 
if their acting had been on a par with that of the professionals, 
the amateurs would have been at another serious disadvantage in 
that conformity to prevailing social standards prohibited the ap- 
pearance of women in their plays. Men were of necessity cast in 
female parts. In the United States an actress was still a person of 
uncertain caste, while the appearance of a lady in an amateur play 
was strictly taboo. The same attitude prevailed in Texas; in many 
respects the agricultural frontier was more conservative than rad- 
ical in according privileges to women. On the other hand, the 
select young men of these communities—the lawyers, doctors, and 
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editors—could don wigs and costumes for a night with no loss 
of social standing, and their participation gave the Thespian offer- 
ings an air of high, though often hilarious, respectability. 


II 


The flow of immigration into Texas made it increasingly attrac- 
tive to a variety of traveling entertainers. Gerard, “The Texian 
Magician,” appeared at the Houston Theatre in the spring of 
1839 and received the compliments of the press for his “skill in 
legerdemain.” In the autumn of 1842 ventriloquist E. L. Hervey 
visited several East Texas towns, and in the following spring 
turned up at Houston. Concerning one of his Nacogdoches per- 
formances, the postmaster recorded in his diary that Hervey 
“amused the people this Evening with his rare powers notwith- 
standing the mud”; and at Clarksville the ventriloquist “aston- 
ished the good citizens . . . by a masterly and skillful exhibition 
of his extraordinary powers.” “Wyman’s Exhibition” followed a 
similar route in the spring and summer of 1844, showing at San 
Augustine, Shelbyville, Nacogdoches, Houston, and Galveston. 
In addition to an Italian puppet show, the chief drawing cards 
were a ventriloquist, Mr. Wyman, advertised as “the most pop- 
ular putrilognist of the present day,” and Miss Wyman, a magi- 
cian. A Houston editor was moved to eloquence after attending 
one of their exhibitions: “The ‘fascinating’ powers of the latter 
make us incredulous of the evidence of our own eyes; while the 
ventriloquism of the former makes us doubtful of the sense of 
hearing.” Wyman was a showman of many years’ experience who 
had traveled thousands of miles over the United States and, 
although he rarely appeared in the larger cities, was considered 
“one of the best entertainers of the day.” 

Dyed-in-the-wool vaudeville reached Galveston in the spring 
of 1846. George W. Fulton, who was stopping there for a brief 
visit, wrote to his wife: 

I escorted Lizzy to no less than three different churches on Sunday and 


imbibed so much of the spirit that I had to quench it last night at the thea- 
tre where there were a number of couriosities [sic] among them was a man 
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who performed some wonderful feats with soup plates and sticks he would 

take a plate and throw it into the air catch it on the end of a stick and 

cause it to whirl round on the stick while he threw up and caught another 
and so on until he had no less than four whirling at once. 

He also exhibited 2 wonderful dogs, Rolla & Bibo. Bibo was a real 
curiosity his master hung a handkercheif [sic] on a nail and told him to 
bring it to him which he did by getting up on his hind legs and walking 
all the way across the stage took the handkerchief from the nail and back 
still upon his hind legs . . . he was then told to show how he would do if 
the robbers were after him when he snached up handkerchief and run 
about the stage with it and would not let his master get near him. well says 
the man, now I’1] show you how the robber would serve you—pulling out 
a pistol fired it at the little fellow when down he droped apparently per- 
fectly dead after having kicked and struggled for an instant, finally after 
his master had handled and worked with him for some time he appeared 
to revive whining and moaning most piteously. his master then told him 
to show where he was hurt when he got up and went all round the stage on 
three legs. he then walked about the stage on his fore legs holding his 
hind parts in the air, and to conclude him and Rolla took each other by 
the tail and waltzed off the stage keeping accurate time to the music— 
Negro minstrel shows and “strong men” had their innings. 

Early in 1845 T. W. Tanner, bearing the self-inflicted title of 
“The American Hercules,” appeared in Houston, supported by 
a banjoist and dancer, and by “Master J. R. Tanner, the un- 
equalled India Rubber Child,” whose contortions were advertised 
as “incredible and must be seen to be believed.” Their efforts gave 
ample satisfaction. The elder Tanner performed one feat in par- 
ticular that excited admiration. He allowed a large rock to be 
placed on his chest, and “although this rock was repeatedly beaten 
with a sledge hammer by a strong man, Mr. Tanner continued 
to support it as if it were merely a toy.” 

In August of the same year the “Ethiopian Minstrels,” fresh 
from a successful stay in New Orleans, played a short engage- 
ment in Houston. These five men—singers and Negro imitators 
—frequently closed “amid rapturous shouts of applause.” Their 
three concerts at Washington in early September were likewise 
given to full and appreciative houses. 

The traveling circus, more far-reaching than the theater in 
American life of this period, also came to Texas. In March of 
1843 the “Olympic Circus” gave performances of “varied rep- 


resentations of Horsemanship, and a variety of Gymnastics and 
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Olympic games” in Galveston and Houston. “These merry fel- 
lows,” said the Houston Morning Star, “have indeed arrived at 
a most opportune season, and we hope that their lively jokes, fun 
and feats of horsemanship will tend to dissipate a portion of the 
gloom and melancholy, that have originated from the hard times.” 
But the hard times were not so rigorous that the lower stratum 
of society was welcome; the advertisements promised the exclu- 
sion of forward females with this proscription: “No ladies ad- 
mitted unless accompanied by a gentleman.” This circus was fol- 
lowed by other equestrian organizations. Mrs. M. C. Houstoun, 
an Englishwoman whose yacht touched at Galveston in the spring 
of 1844, found “a troup of Franconi’s horses, or at least their 
owners called them such,” amusing the citizens in a large tem- 
porary pavillion. And on January 16, 1846, the “Olympic Arena 
and New York Circus” opened a four-night stand in Houston. 
The proprietors gave promise to young Houston and its indulgent 
parents that at least eleven “distinguished Equestrians” and a 
large brass band would appear, and that “strict attention will be 
had to the maintainance of good order and decorum.” 
Entertainment of a more serious nature, yet entertainment 
nevertheless, was furnished by visiting phrenologists. In 1844 
the Reverend Levi Chase appeared in several East and South 
Texas towns, combining with his mission as an “independent Uni- 
versalist minister” a series of “scientific lectures on Phrenology 
and Physiognomy,” for each of which he charged an admission 
fee of twenty-five cents. In the following year Dr. A. Crane, “a 
gentleman eminently distinguished as a professor of the science of 
Phrenology,” lectured in most of the larger towns in Texas. The 
Republic received his message with gracious earnestness. The 
editor of the Washington Texas National Register urged that he 
be given substantial financial support, for the reason that “much 
information may be thus obtained of the highest value to all who 
would assist in directing and moulding the intellectual elements 
of society so as to insure its present and lasting happiness.” In 
Houston the man of science spoke to a “large and delighted audi- 
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tory” at the Methodist Church. A few days later, after he had 
satisfactorily demonstrated a correlation between the heads and 
characters of dozens of Houstonians, including President Anson 
Jones, a subscription was raised to induce him to deliver a few 
lectures apart from his regular series. Even as our generation has 
been known to place its faith in pseudo-psychological theories of 
equal plausibility, Republican Texas, with the rest of the world, 
had little skepticism as to the scientific merits of phrenology. 


III 


“Houston ...,” wrote Mrs. Mary Austin Holley from Texas in 
the spring of 1838, “by its sudden growth, & the influx of foreign- 
ers, without comforts, or even a lodging place for half who arrive 
there, presents to the new comer a scene of vice greater, I suppose, 
than can be found elsewhere in the same compass. There is not 
enough room for villainy to hide itself.” This, however, was not 
an unmixed evil. “If it keeps off some honest folk who lack en- 
terprise and perseverance to penetrate to the good of the land, it 
concentrates the rascals with the Government and its hangers-on, 
& leaves the rest of the people in peace.” A large majority of the 
immigrants who came to Texas by sea visited first this rapidly 
developing capital. Thus there were attracted to Houston num- 
bers of speculators and land agents, whose glibness of tongue was 
often in inverse proportion to their honesty. Gamblers and gun- 
bearing “grog shop pests, called rowdies,” were likewise present 
in accumulated swarms. Legitimate business prospered also; “the 
merchants,” wrote a visitor from San Antonio in December, 
“Tare] all increasing their stock and making quite a busy mart out 
of this wretched mud hole & seat of Government.” Under such 
conditions the male population far exceeded the female, a situa- 
tion which tended to stimulate attendance at the theater for many 
young men who thus found partial relief from the tedium of 
boarding-house existence. But if Houston was without a substan- 
tial leavening feminine influence, it had its luxuries for those who 
could pay: fifty cents would purchase a pound of ice which had 
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been brought by boat from the United States; and a portrait 
painter and a dancing teacher were present to encourage the de- 
velopment of the arts. 

Soon after the Revolution the flourishing young frontier capi- 
tal impressed an actor recently arrived in Texas from New 
Orleans as an inviting and virgin field for successful theatrical 
operations. On the fourth of April, 1837, G. L. Lyons made pub- 
lic announcement that within a month’s time he intended to bring 
out a professional company from the United States. He was con- 
vinced, he said, that the liberality of the people of Houston would 
support him in his belief that any community would be benefited 
by a well-conducted theater, and he therefore proposed to open 
there “the first temple dedicated to the dramatic muse in Texas.” 
He returned to the United States and engaged a company, but the 
wreck of their Texas-bound vessel cost all but two of the actors 
their lives. 

The next attempt to establish a theater in Texas was successful. 
In the latter part of May, 1838, a Houston newspaper reported 
with manifest pride that John Carlos, a local merchant, had re- 
cently erected a building for this purpose, adding that a “respecta- 
ble Theatrical corps is expected in the Columbia on her return 
from New Orleans.” Within a week this company arrived and 
arranged to play in the Carlos building, which was, according to 
the merchant’s own admission, still very inadequately equipped. 
As the company’s scenery had been materially injured on the voy- 
age from the United States, it was not until June 9 that press an- 
nouncement was made that the theater would open two nights 
later. In accordance with the theatrical custom of the day, the 
town was plastered with handbills, at least one of which has been 
preserved and may be seen on exhibition in the Masonic Library 
at Waco. As the members of the orchestra had not yet arrived 
from Mobile, these handbills carried the request of the manage- 
ment that their patrons overlook the lack of appropriate music. 

Houston’s first dramatic season was launched on the eleventh of 
June, 1838, with an interesting program. An opening address by 
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Carlos preceded the presentation of Sheridan Knowles’s comedy 
The Hunchback. The company then sang a “New National Tex- 
ian Anthem,” written expressly for the occasion by Henri Corri, 
manager of the group of actors. The performance came to an end 
with a popular farce, The Dumb Belle, or I’m Perfection. The 
appreciative citizenry crowded the house to capacity, and many 
were unable to gain admission despite their readiness to pay the 
two-dollar fee. In regard to the merits of the production, that 
“long slabsided, knock-kneed, six-footer,” one-armed Francis 
Moore, Jr., leading editorialist of the Republic at a time when 
editorials were potent factors in directing the course of public 
opinion, wrote in the Telegraph that “the actors . . . exceeded the 
expectations of their most sanguine friends.” The inception of the 
theater in Texas was also noticed by several newspapers in the 
United States. The New-York Mirror, “a weekly journal, devoted 
to literature and the fine arts,” copied a notice from the New 
Orleans Daily Picayune which had recorded the cast because “this 
may be considered hereafter an epoch in the history of the drama.” 
Henri Corri acknowledged his awareness of the historical im- 
port of this initiation of professional drama in Texas by announc- 
ing that “it will be the greatest pride of his life to say in after 
years that he has been the founder of the legitimate drama in 
the glorious Republic of Texas.” His company consisted of eight 
men and three women—Henrietta Vogt, a Mrs. Hubbard, a Mr. 
and Mrs. Barker, Alex. Jackson, H. Sargent, J. S. Ormond, A. S. 
Newton, a man named Horn, and G. W. Chambers—who were 
later supplemented by the arrival of the orchestra under the 
leadership of James Bolton. The ladies’ dresses were by “Madame 
Dirossa, the celebrated costumer of New Orleans.” Most of the 
members of this first cast had appeared at various times on the 
theatrical circuit then operating in Mobile, New Orleans, and St. 
Louis. None of the players had achieved special distinction in the 
United States, nor did any of them attain fame in later years. 
The theater fared remarkably well in its opening presentations, 
which included The Stranger, Therese, The Rent Day, and the 
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Maid of Munster. Indeed, one lady remarked some years later 
that this “first theatrical company to come to Texas. . . not only 
ran the young people wild, but the old people were not much 
better.” 

The programs of the day offered an incongruous mixture of 
established classics and low comedy. Melodrama and Shakespeare, 
delivered with pronounced vociferation and an overemphasis on 
the action, were reliable vehicles to gain the favor of a generation 
of Texans which admired any public exhibition of excessive rhe- 
torical skill. Comic relief followed in the form of songs and 
dances, some of which were offensive to the refined tastes of self- 
appointed critics. The final performance was usually a farce. In 
the words of one of the newspaper editors, these were too often 
“common, low, vulgar comedies, replete with the most vulgar 
‘entendres’ that are . . . served up to the mortification of the 
boxes and the uproarious applause of the galleries.” As a means 
of variation from this routine a few plays were given which had 
been written by Texas authors. In March of 1839 one of the 
Houston houses announced that The Milesian, an original drama 
by “a citizen of Houston,” would be presented shortly thereafter. 
A published synopsis revealed that the play had a setting in eight- 
eenth-century Ireland and a plot with numerous complications 
eventually concluding in a duel and the expiration of the poisoned 
heroine in her lover’s arms. The Fall of the Alamo, a play writ- 
ten by a former Texan army officer, proved popular enough to 
warrant more than one showing. But the attempts of the profes- 
sional companies to give home-talent productions were compara- 
tively infrequent. 

The season of 1838 was marked by an increasing lack of 
harmony between Corri, manager of the dramatic company, and 
Carlos, owner of the theater building. Corri offered to rent the 
building, but when Carlos refused, they agreed to halve the prof- 
its. The financial success of the first month’s run encouraged Car- 
los to plan the erection of a new theater on Main Street opposite 
the capitol. When Corri found that Carlos not only intended to 
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discontinue the partnership, but had also attempted to induce his 
players to break their contracts with him, he retaliated in the 
form of a public announcement that he too intended to erect a 
new building, a “permanent, elegant, and capacious Theatre,” 
which would open “under his sole management,” and for which 
he had secured “some talented professors of the Histrionic Art.” 
He had brought out the company at his “sole expense and risk” 
before he had ever heard of Carlos, and he consequently renewed 
his claim to “the honor of being the original founder of the drama 
in this rising and glorious Republic.” The dispute between Carlos 
and Corri, who was supported in the controversy by his cast, 
reached a high point on August 13 when Mrs. Barker refused to 
play Florinda in The Apostate. This provided the basis for a 
widespread report that the entire company had refused to play 
for a benefit performance scheduled on behalf of Carlos. Corri, 
speaking for his “Corps Dramatique,” denounced the report as a 
“oross falsehood.” He further stated that Mrs. Barker had of- 
fered to play any part but that of Florinda, and that the entire 
company had broken the established rule of all theaters by play- 
ing one night in the week and waiving the collection of salaries 
for the remaining five nights. This announcement marked a def- 
inite break between Corri and Carlos, and both proceeded with 
plans to set up new buildings for the 1839 season. Corri continued 
to give performances in the autumn of 1838, and received the 
continued approbation of the press because “in the selection of his 
pieces, he has an eye to those having a tendency to mend the 
morals of his patrons.” 

The Houston season of 1839 was the high peak of professional 
dramatics in the Republic of Texas. For several months two new 
theaters vied for public favor by presenting nearly a dozen actors 
from the United States who might very properly have been called 
“stars.” The beginning of this eventful season was delayed until 
January 21, when Carlos opened his Houston Theatre with an 
entirely new company from New York playing in the fashionable 
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comedy, Charles the Second, and the popular farce, The Secret, 
or Hole-in-the-Wall, together with the usual assortment of 
dances, comic songs, and orchestral selections—customary di- 
vertissements in American playhouses and precursory of modern 
vaudeville. The cast was headed by H. L. Waldron, tragedian, 
and “Little Bob” Farrell, stage manager and comedian. 

The Houston Theatre gave continuous performances for sev- 
eral months. During the last two weeks in March, Charles James 
Finn, hailed by a local critic as “the most original actor now living 
in either country,” drew good crowds, his engagement terminating 
with a series of lectures on astronomy “and other subjects of a 
novel and interesting character, which are calculated to improve, 
refine, and please the juvenile members of the community.” But 
toward the latter part of April Carlos was able to give fewer and 
fewer performances, for he was beginning to feel the stress of 
competition with Corri’s new theater, which had been in operation 
since February. On July 31 an advertisement in a local paper gave 
notice that Carlos was ready to sever his connection with the 
theatrical business. He offered his “Theatrical Furniture low for 
cash or my own mnotes— consisting of Scenery, Drop Curtains, 
Dramatic Library, Wardrobe, Lamps, Stage properties, cushioned 
Bender, &c &c.” If the purchaser wished, he might rent the build- 
ing for six or twelve months on liberal terms. 

Meanwhile, Corri’s venture was having better success. On Feb- 
ruary 25 he had opened his New Theatre on Market-Square. The 
cast, which included the tragedian Forbes, the comedian Barnes, 
Mrs. Barnes, and their daughter, Charlotte, was judged by the 
press to be the finest “array of Histrionic talent” ever assembled 
on Texas boards. This judgment was not without foundation in 
view of “Old Jack” Barnes’s sustained popularity in low comedy 
in New York, and the lesser yet indubitable talent of the other 
three. One feature of their initial program was an address, written 
by a Judge Thompson and delivered by Forbes. A short excerpt 
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will indicate sufficiently the grandiloquent nature of this poetic 
effort, which the first-nighters greeted with prolonged applause: 


Yes—now where late the forest stood, 

In Nature’s mildest solitude, 

Where all was but a prairie sod 

Which human foot but seldom trod— 

We hail the drama’s spotless page, 

And breathe its pathos from the stage. 
The play which followed, Sheridan’s School for Scandal, received 
“unanimous approbation.” Its plot, revealing the hopeless de- 
pravity of the European nobility, made a natural appeal to the 
equalitarian spirit of the frontier audience. 

Throughout the spring the New Theatre carried on with a 
series of spirited programs which were generally considered su- 
perior to those of the opposition house. After the financially suc- 
cessful performances of the Barnes family, J. R. Scott and 
Charles Eaton, were the next American headliners engaged, Scott’s 
engagement terminating on March 27 with a presentation of 
Othello. Joseph Burke, the young “Irish Roscius,” followed for 
a short period in the middle of April. His renditions of Irish 
comic parts in the Jrish Ambassador and the Irish Tutor and his 
playing of the violin delighted the Houstonians just as they had 
thousands of Irish, English, and American listeners. On April 22 
the resident stock company, which had been chiefly engaged in 
supporting the visiting stars in their specialties, gave Macbeth. 
The last important player of note to appear at the Corri establish- 
ment during 1839 was Mrs. Henry Lewis, an English actress, 
who with her husband and small daughter, billed under the name 
“La Petite Bertha,” played an engagement in the latter part of 
May. One Texas critic conceded that Mrs. Lewis was an actress 
whose reputation “has been well and justly acknowledged by the 
Literati of England and the United States.” Although he found 
no suggestion of incongruity in her playing of male Shakespearian 
roles, he considered her appearance in “that tasteless exhibition 
denominated ‘Dancing in Cachuca’ ” disgusting in the extreme. 

The theatrical season dragged slowly on through June, and 
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even more apathetically through early July, with no performances 
of note. At length on August 7, in the face of a previously pub- 
lished statement showing a loss of more than five thousand dol- 
lars for the season of 1839, Corri made acknowledgment of his 
indebtedness to the public for its patronage, and, with optimistic 
persistence, announced a reopening of his theater in the early 
autumn. 

Meanwhile a part of his theatrical corps played for several 
nights in Galveston, a port which was often visited for short 
periods by the same actors who came to Houston. 

For his Houston reopening Manager Corri announced that a 
new company had been secured, and that the price of admission 
would be increased from two to three dollars, payable in the de- 
preciated Texas currency. The editor of the Morning Star filed 
protest. Six dollars of the Texas money, although equivalent to 
only two dollars in sound currency, was considered a fair daily 
wage for an artisan. How then could the ordinary man attend the 
theater? 

After several delays the Houston autumn season of 1839 
opened on October 3 with the Soldier’s Daughter and High Life 
Below Stairs. Intermittent performances were subsequently given 
by a resident stock company which included no members of high 
reputation. On October 8 the difficult part of Damon, in Damon 
and Pythias, was taken by “an unknown gentleman” of Houston. 
Only one family of the stars of the previous spring played return 
engagements. In February Mrs. Henry Lewis, together with “La 
Petite Bertha,” appeared for more than three weeks. Mrs. Lewis 
and her six-year-old daughter had “gathered golden opinions” in 
their winter performances in New Orleans, and must have been 
markedly superior to other actors appearing in Houston; for after 
their departure, Corri found it difficult to draw crowds. The price 
of admission was reduced from three to two dollars; local ama- 
teurs were more and more frequently drafted to assist the pro- 
fessionals and thus lighten the payroll burden; but these expedi- 
ents were of small avail. The importance of the city of Houston 
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had been considerably lessened by the transfer of the seat of gov- 
ernment to Austin in October, 1839, and the theatrical business 
suffered accordingly. Corri had managed to outlast his rival Car- 
los, but even without the strain of damaging competition, he 
found it unprofitable to continue after July, 1840. 

From 1840 to 1844 Texas was laboring to recover from the 
effects of the panic of 1837, and offered but indifferent prospects 
of success to the professional actor. Nevertheless, in various Texas 
towns a few of them appeared, usually supported by amateur 
talent. At Matagorda in 1840, and at Clarksville in 1842, pro- 
fessionals made brief but, to the amusement-hungry citizens, 
delightful appearances. And in June, 1843, a Mr. Harris from 
New Orleans played the leading role in the tragedy Douglas, a 
presentation of the San Augustine Thespian Society. The admis- 
sion charge was twenty-five cents for adults and half-price for 
children and servants. Harris soon brought his wife and two other 
professionals, and continued in San Augustine until early in 1844. 
Among the plays presented were Golden Farmer, which ran for 
several nights, and The Lady and the Devil. 

In 1845 the professional drama was revived in Houston. An 
epidemic of cholera and the depressed financial condition of the 
lower Mississippi Valley region had resulted in a disastrous 
theatrical season in both New Orleans and St. Louis. Thereupon 
A. J. Newton, who had been a member of the first company to 
visit Houston in 1838, returned to Texas in April to prepare for 
the appearance of a group of professionals which was to be headed 
by Mrs. Hart and the tragedian Charles Webb. He secured the 
support of several members of the Houston Thespian Society, and 
with their aid gave two entertainments in order to obtain funds to 
transport his actors to Texas. This company appeared in Galveston 
for several weeks and then moved on to Houston. 

The Houston summer season of 1845, extending from its open- 
ing on the night of July 3 to the end of August, was by no means 
a tremendous financial success, yet it was marked by several out- 
standing presentations. The National Drama of the Fall of the 
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Alamo, or The Death of Col. Crockett, was patriotically revived. 
And on August 21 there was an extremely long and interesting 
program. “The whole company assisted by several gentleman 
amateurs” gave Richard III, which was followed by a half-dozen 
songs and dances. The entertainment, according to the advertise- 
ments, concluded with “(first time in Texas, or any other part of 
the Globe) a tragedy of the most mysterious and sanguinary 
character ever presented to citizens of this or any other country, 
(written by a member of the Corps Dramatique) entitled 


heat was further relieved by the sprightly playing of “The Ser- 
enaders,” the theater orchestra which derived its name from the 
fact that it occasionally enlivened the midnight hours with “de- 
licious serenades,” and by the singing and playing of Mrs. Hart. 
According to one of the small army of her admirers, she was 
“sifted with strong feelings and a nice discrimination.” In fact, 
Mrs. Hart was so well received in Houston that Newton gave 
her a headline return engagement in November when he reopened 
for a brief period. 

Mrs. Hart took full advantage of the theatrical opportunities 
offered by the war with Mexico. By December the news was cur- 
rent in Houston that the presence of General Zachary Taylor’s 
troops in Corpus Christi had so enlivened that town that “the 
prosperity of this place is without a parallel.” Whereas there had 
previously been only two saloons, the army encamped there now 
supported more than two hundred. Mrs. Hart, together with her 
actor-husband, moved on to Corpus. Here, in the Army Theatre, 
they found that the soldiers thoroughly approved of her acting 
and provided a ready patronage, although an opposition house, 
the Union or Civic, also thrived. As the army advanced, the Hart 
theatrical troupe followed to the Rio Grande and even into Mex- 
ico. As late as October, 1846, they were drawing crowded houses 
at a lively military encampment at Brazos St. Jago, near the 
mouth of the river. 

Meanwhile another dramatic company was following the same 
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theatrical trail, first to Galveston and Houston and then to the 
Rio Grande. Included in this group was young Joseph Jefferson, 
then seventeen years of age, who was acting under the tutelage of 
his mother. Following a barnstorming tour along the Mississippi, 
the company had played a few weeks in the “new theater” at 
Galveston. At the conclusion of this engagement most of the act- 
ors had returned to the United States, but Jefferson, his mother, 
and a few others had decided to tempt a seemingly doubtful for- 
tune by playing for a brief period in Houston. Here they acted 
for several weeks, but as Jefferson records in his autobiography, 
“with a feeble kind of patronage that just enabled us to keep our 
heads above water; still the ever-hopeful disposition of the 
itinerant actor buoyed us up, and we stayed on in anticipation of a 
reaction.” 

Their optimism was not without reward. “A new sensation oc- 
curred in the arrival of an old actor and ex-theatrical manager by 
the name of Stanley. This remnant of an earlier era” offered 
them an engagement in San Antonio, where, to use his own words, 
in the very “shadow of the Alamo” he maintained a saloon and 
gambling hall, “by which means it seems he endeavored to refine 
the depraved tastes of the citizens.” His had been a curious, rov- 
ing existence. He had acted in Louisville and Cincinnati, then 
drifted off into Texas, where he had joined the revolutionists 
against Santa Anna. Afterwards he had played in the famous 
Chapman steamboat theater which worked the Mississippi towns, 
and finally had returned to Texas to settle in San Antonio. Here 
he acquired the name of “Pudding,” or “Pud,” a sobriquet be- 
stowed upon him in recognition of the portliness of his figure. 

The news that professional actors were playing in Houston had 
so aroused “Pud” Stanley that he immediately dashed cross- 
country to interview them. Upon his arrival in Houston he be- 
sieged the players with requests to play in San Antonio, where, he 
informed them, they could not fail to draw large crowds. No 
dramatic company had ever come to that city, and his own per- 
sonal popularity, which was surpassed only by that of the late 
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Davy Crockett, would ensure them an enthusiastic reception. Al- 
though the actors were in dire need of financial relief, they could 
not overlook the dangers of the trail to San Antonio. The mem- 
ory of the butchering of two noncombatant members of their 
profession by the Seminoles in Florida was still fresh in their 
minds. But perhaps Mr. Stanley would consent to play in Hous- 
ton for just one night? “Pud” was delighted, and after a modest 
and proper demurrer that he “really feared,” consented to take 
the leading role in Richard III, a part in which he believed him- 
self unsurpassed. During the next few days he used the mornings 
for practicing, with violent gesticulation, the soliloquies of the 
tyrant, and the afternoons for arranging his costume, the major 
part of which consisted of cotton to be used in the creation of the 
traditional hump and crooked legs of Richard. Jefferson consid- 
ered this accumulation of cotton quite unnecessary since Stanley’s 
“bandy-legs and round shoulders, even when unadorned, quite 
harmonized with the accepted idea of Gloucester’s deformity.” 

The arrangements were thus completed for staging a show 
which contained drama within drama. The citizens of Houston, 
who had been altogether indifferent to the acting of the profes- 
sionals, packed the house to hear the San Antonio barkeeper play 
Shakespeare: 


A few ladies came [writes Jefferson] ; but their escorts, seeing that the 
audience was disposed to be turbulent, took them away, so that the friends 
and admirers of the star were unchecked in their cat-calls and noisy demon- 
strations. Law, order, and decorum were set at defiance. The friends of the 
old ranger had come for a frolic and evidently intended to have it. The 
placard of ‘No Smoking’ was totally disregarded . . . and the general heat, 
combined with the stifling atmosphere of a crowded house, ran the little 
box of a theatre up to the temperature of an oven in full force. 

At the rise of the curtain the expectant audience were on tiptoe to greet 
their comrade. At the wing stood the sweltering Richard, absorbed in his 
character and embedded in cotton, and as he strowed upon the stage the 
theatre rang with applause and shouts of welcome. After bowing low his 
acknowledgements he began the famous soliloquy. The performance pro- 
ceeded quietly for a time, the silence being broken now and then by ex- 
pressions of approval in complimentary but rather familiar terms. During 
the love scene with Lady Anne, her ladyship was warned by someone in the 
audience, who claimed to have an intimate knowledge of Richard’s private 
domestic affairs, that the tyrant had already two Mexican wives in San 
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Antonio. Nothing daunted at this public accusation of polygamy, ‘Pud’ 
pressed his suit with ardor. 

The retired actor had not forgotten some of the old-fashioned tricks of 
the art, and would take the stage with tremendous strides from the center 
to the extreme right or left after making a point, thereby signifying to the 
audience that if they desired to applaud ¢Aat was their time. ‘Off with his 
head! so much for Buckingham!’ and away he would go. In one of these 
flights, being over-stimulated by excitement and applause, he nearly stum- 
bled into the private box. Straightening himself up, his ostrich plumes be- 
came entangled with a spermaceti chandelier and set him in a blaze of 
glory. He glared with indignation at the convulsed audience, being himself 
entirely innocent of the illumination until the unmistakable odor of burnt 
feathers warned him that his diadem was in danger. In the death scene, just 
as Richard expired, a voice, signifying that the game was over, shouted 
‘Keno!’ This allusion to Pud’s commercial pursuits brought him to life, 
and as the curtain was descending, he sat up and warned the interlocutor 
that he would ‘keno’ him in the morning. 


IV 


What of the players who had acted in these performances in 
Houston and Galveston? By no means the most finished actress 
in the group, Mrs. Barker, leading lady of the first company, had 
made the most definite impression on the Texans. One night after 
a performance in 1838, her husband, also of the theatrical com- 
pany, committed suicide in truly dramatic fashion by drinking 
nearly a gill of laudanum, after toasting his wife with the words, 
“T drink this to thee!” Mrs. Barker was thus left with three small 
children, “in an open house, without a fireplace or stove”; and to 
pile trouble upon woe, she became sick. With true frontier liber- 
ality and concern for the welfare of their womenfolk, the male 
citizenry of Houston speedily rallied to the support of their fa- 
vorite and held a meeting to devise means to aid the needy troup- 
er. Although money—always in urgent demand—was freely do- 
nated, especially by the gamblers who attended en masse, no 
suitable house was immediately available in the crowded town. 
Relief appeared, however, when no less a personage than the 
President of the Republic, Sam Houston, offered his home. The 
Barker family moved into the three-room “President’s Mansion,” 
and remained there until the actress-mother recovered. Adversity 
thus made Mrs. Barker a person of distinction. It is not every 
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stock actress whose well-being has become the concern of the 
capital of a republic. 

Mrs. Barker was to make yet further demands upon the chiv- 
alrous generosity of Texas masculinity. She continued to appear 
on Houston stages until April 29, 1839, when she was awarded a 
benefit performance in which, with almost poetic suitability, she 
was scheduled to play Juliet. An unsigned communication pub- 
lished in the local daily paper urged that she be liberally sup- 
ported because she had labored unceasingly and unselfishly to 
advance the cause of the drama in Texas, had become a citizen of 
the Republic, and was a widow with several small children. But 
she was not to remain a widow long. The capital of the “Bachelor 
Republic” was replete with a large number of men still unmar- 
ried. Not the least eligible was Tom Hoffman, proprietor of a 
well-patronized saloon, who married Mrs. Barker on June 6. 
About six weeks later, in order to add an icing of completeness to 
his wife’s cake of marital felicity, he allowed himself to be in- 
veigled into giving her a thousand dollars for a visit to her native 
England. As the incident is laconically recounted by the Reverend 
William Y. Allen, who had performed the ceremony for her 
“saloon marriage” with Hoffman, “she returned to the States, 
but not to Texas nor to Tom. Married a man in Georgia, who 
sued for divorce when he learned that she still had a husband in 
Texas.” 

There had appeared in Texas during the period under discus- 
sion nearly a dozen actors whose claims to remembrance depended 
upon more than ordinary dramatic ability. Henry James Finn 
led the list; he was a person of unusual and varied abilities, hav- 
ing been successful as a miniature painter, newspaper editor, play- 
wright, and actor. After a brilliant success in Boston in 1822, he 
had thereafter enjoyed continuous popularity in the leading 
theaters of the United States. Eventually specializing in light 
comedy, he was held by many critics to be unexcelled in the 
range of selections which he attempted. Furthermore, writes Oral 
Sumner Coad (in Dictionary of American Biography, V1), “his 
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contemporaries were agreed that Finn honored the stage not only 
as a comic artist, but also as a witty, generous, and courteous 
gentleman.” 

The three members of the Barnes family were among the lead- 
ing players of the day. William Dunlap in his History of the 
American Theatre (1832) listed “Old Jack” Barnes among the 
twenty-five greatest American actors, while a modern authority 
(G. C. D. Odell) describes him as “possibly the most popular of 
comic geniuses, no great actor, perhaps, but one of the funniest of 
entertainers.” For more than twenty years he and his wife, who 
played both comedy and tragedy with consummate finish, were 
supreme favorites with New York audiences, making their final 
appearances in 1841. At the time of their trip to Texas in 1839, 
they were engaged in a tour of the South and West in order that 
their daughter Charlotte, who was later to win some distinc- 
tion as a dramatist, might acquire experience for her reappearance 
on New York stages. 

Several other actors who played in Texas held positions near 
the front rank in their profession. The youthful Joseph Burke 
first appeared in New York in 1831 with the recommendation of 
an enviable reputation acquired in Irish and English theaters. 
This precocious youngster, the leading child prodigy of the early 
thirties, showed astounding ability in Irish comedy, in Shakes- 
pearian roles, and as a violinist. In 1839, when he was seventeen, 
his phenomenal popularity had begun to wane, but he filled a 
New York engagement in that same year. Forbes and Lewellen 
were likewise actors of no ordinary talents, while J. R. Scott and 
Charles Eaton, whose virile interpretations of Shakespearian parts 
always won favor, were regarded by critics as having approached 
without quite attaining greatness. There was also Mrs. Henry 
Lewis, who had begun in 1835 “a New York career, in which 
the lady . . . was to acquire considerable distinction in male tragic 
roles.” Final mention is reserved for Joseph Jefferson, who was 
to surpass them all in ultimate fame, but was then only a minor 
member of a stock company. Such is the roll of important actors 
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who came to Texas from 1838 to 1846. The lure of the young 
Republic must have been very insistent to have drawn so many, 
even from a profession which was notably venturesome. Their 
appearance marked the formation of a slender cultural tie be- 
tween the expanding frontier and the settled East. 

The Houston newspapers often carried criticisms from both 
editorial and private pens, the tone of which ranged from superla- 
tive commendation to caustic and unflattering frankness. Editor 
John W. Eldredge of the Morning Star was particularly out- 
spoken. His suggestions for possible improvements in acting and 
theatrical management reveal interesting details concerning play- 
houses and actors. He urged the players to refrain from wearing 
dirty boots and shoes on the stage, for these destroyed “the whole 
effect of a beautiful dress, and an interesting piece”; he demanded 
the removal of “the venerable pair of figures” which stood in the 
proscenium of the New Theatre, had evidently been in half the 
theaters of the United States, and were nothing less than “inex- 
creable imitations of the ‘human form divine’ ”; and he suggested 
“the propriety” of keeping the “ ‘green curtain’ raised at least 
half the time during the evening,” when the warmth of the sum- 
mer nights made “the long half hours which frequently inter- 
vene between the acts of a piece, and still longer periods between 
the pieces” extremely unpleasant. Thus the performances might 
be concluded by eleven o’clock instead of continuing until twelve 
or one, as was customary. He further expressed the hope that the 
farce Day After the Wedding would not again be inflicted upon a 
bored and unsuspecting public without previous advertisement. 
For “as often as it has been performed,” he wrote, “they still do 
it badly.” On the other hand his judgments were frequently 
complimentary. Madame Thieleman, vocalist and actress, never 
failed to charm the discriminating editor as he “listened with 
rapture to the sweet wanderings of her melodious voice” and her 
“fascinating and natural personation of character.” H. L. Wal- 
dron, first imported star at the Houston Theatre, was likewise 
made the subject of an anonymous laudatory notice in the Tele- 
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graph and Texas Register: “Mr. Waldron as a tragedian has 
never been equalled on our boards, and would be an acquisition 
to any stage. He has all the vigor, energy, and pathos necessary 
to give effect to his acting.” The same writer was not so charitable 
in his suggestion that certain lesser lights of the company would 
improve with a “greater dislike to the prompter.” Lewellen’s 
rendition of Richard III before a “house crowded to overflow- 
ing” was favorably received by the press, but the author of an- 
other criticism thought that Lewellen deserved a better support- 
ing cast. He did not expect first-rate acting from the Carlos com- 
pany, he said, but 

I think it a reasonable expectation that they will sufficiently study their 
parts to render it unnecessary to either have them read to them by the 
prompter or repeated to them by those fortunate enough to be on the stage 
in the same scene. It is far from being interesting or edifying to witness 
such things. . . . His [Lewellen’s] situation was anything but enviable, 
when, in some of the most affecting scenes it became necessary to abandon 
his own, and go to the assistance of some stupid or neglectful dolt, in per- 
formance of his part... . 

Of the ladies performance I can say nothing, for to find fault would be 
uncourteous, and to praise their acting not be the truth. De feminis nil nisi 
bonum. 

I would inquire of him whose providence it is to know, how long he 
would have the dead lie exposed to the audience after the play is completed. 
Yet the press agent occasionally got in his deadly work. In the 

latter part of April a series of equestrian dramas, featuring Lew- 
ellen and his beautiful horse Timour, held the boards at the Corri 
house. In regard to the dangers which the leading lady, Miss 
Hamblin, would undergo in The Cataract of the Ganges, an 
anonymous contributor to the Telegraph promised that “in it 
[she] ascends on horseback with speed, a waterfall almost per- 
pendicular from the stage to the extreme height of the theater, 
a feat which has seldom been attempted by any female, and one 
which we would rather hear of than witness.” 

Favorable publicity was without exception given to “benefits” 
—performances from which the major share of the receipts was 
granted to a particular actor, manager, or less frequently, the 
orchestra or doorkeeper. The beneficiaries made public appeal for 
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the attendance of their friends, and saw to it that their benefits 
were gala occasions. The very full program of Charles Eaton’s 
benefit is worthy of repetition. It included the presentation of the 
“Monk” Lewis tragedy, Adelgitha, or The Fruits of a Single 
Error; a dance by Mr. Farrell entitled “Wedlock is a ticklish 
thing, Who has also volunteered”; the recitation of Drake’s “Ad- 
dress to the American Flag,” with appropriate music; imitations 
of Edwin Forrest, “Old Jack” Barnes, and other outstanding 
actors, by Eaton; a dance by Mr. Bennie; a Highland Fling by 
Mr. Codet; and to conclude, a farce, Mummy, or The Liquor of 
Life. Such a bill could not have failed to keep the playgoers up 
far past midnight. 

The theater buildings which the professional actors found in 
Texas were surprisingly well built and equipped. In Houston the 
New Theatre, built of wood in 1839, with galleries, two tiers of 
boxes, and a neatly arranged stage with good scenery, was con- 
sidered the more fashionable of the tewn’s two playhouses. As 
the following season got under way, Manager Corri replaced the 
galleries with private boxes “so that the unpleasant scrambling 
for seats of which so much complaint was made last season, will 
be avoided.” Performances in San Augustine were given in the 
imposing twelve-thousand-dollar Berry Hotel, the ballroom of 
which, occupying the entire third floor, was equipped with dress- 
ing rooms and a stage and was thus rendered available for dra- 
matic entertainment. The Matagorda theater, constructed in the 
style of an amphitheatre, had six tiers of seats in which a hundred 
and fifty persons could be comfortably placed. Editor W. D. 
Wallach, a gentleman imbued with an appropriate “booster” 
spirit and even more appropriately known to the newspaper fra- 
ternity as “Fat Boy” Wallach, described the lighting and scenery 
with enthusiasm: 


The proscenium is lighted with two chandeliers, which would grace any 
theatre; the rest of the house is also lighted with very appropriate effect... . 
But we must pass on to the scenery, which was executed by our fellow- 
townsman Cleal and Selkirk, and is absolutely superior—we don’t say equal 
—to anything of the kind we have seen from Richmond to Boston. The 
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drop curtain is a view of West Point, and the highlands adjacent. . . . In 
addition to the truth with which the perspective is preserved, the judg- 
ment displayed in shading for proper effect is indeed rarely equalled. To 
get up scenery for so small an establishment without overdoing the thing, 
or presenting its trickery to view, is a task which we have never before seen 
accomplished; yet it has been done in this instance. 


Houston audiences were inclined to be anything but circum- 
spect in their behavior. The “boisterous and unmannerly con- 
duct” of ruffians made impossible the habitual attendance of the 
few ladies of the town, a circumstance which was a source of con- 
stant worry and irritation to the theater managers. A contempo- 
rary description from the pen of one Edward Stiff, although 
probably distorted on the side of the unfavorable, caught the at- 
mosphere of an audience in illuminating style: 

The guards escorted the President [Sam Houston] to the Theater, and 
at the earnest solicitation of Colonel I was induced to help 
him gallant a pair of ladies to witness the performance of Belvidere. The 
orchestra was discoursing sweet sounds when a peal of three cheers pro- 
claimed the arrival of the President and suit which was speedily followed 
by a hissing, the discharge of pistols, and the glistening of Bowie-knives, 
while many a knight proclaimed his prowess by a volley of profanity, some 
levelled at the President, some at the Mayor, some at the police; when at 


length all seemed exhausted, the field was examined and three reported 
wounded; killed none. 





Another account of an eye-witness of a scene in a Houston 
theater in October, 1838, more realistic and reliable, also leaves 
the impression that these frontier theatergoers were unruly on 
occasion : 


The school teacher, Mrs. Robertson, and the pupils had received com- 
plimentary tickets to the theater that evening [writes Mrs. Dilue Harris], 
as had also the president [Sam Houston], his staff, and the Milam Guards. 
Rain and mud did not deter us. We [the school children] were all at the 
school house before dark. From there we marched to the theater, where 
the First National Bank now [1899] stands. The front seats were reserved 
for ladies and the school children, the next seats for the president, his staff, 
and the Milam Guards. The school arrived early, found the reserved seats 
occupied, and was accordingly seated in the second seats. There was consid- 
erable confusion, as the house was crowded. As the president and escort 
entered the orchestra played ‘Hail to the Chief,’ but there were no seats 
vacant to accommodate them. The stage manager, Mr. Curry [Corri], came 
out and requested the men in front, who were gamblers and their friends, 
to give up the seats. This they refused to do. Then the manager called for 
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the police to put them out. They became enraged, and drawing weapons, 
threatened to shoot. The sheriff called upon the soldiers to arrest and dis- 
arm them. It looked as if there would be bloodshed, gamblers on one side, 
soldiers on the other, women and children between, everybody talking, 
women and children crying. The president got on a seat, commanded the 
peace, asked those in front to be seated, ordered the soldiers to stack arms, 
and said that he and the ladies would take the back seats. This appeared to 
shame the gamblers. One man acted as spokesman and said that if their 
money was returned they would leave the house, as they had no desire to 
discommode the ladies. He said that they would have left the house at first 

if the police had not been called. After the gamblers left, the evening 

passed very pleasantly. The president addressed the children, as the term 

for which he was elected president would close soon. He admonished them 
to be obedient and diligent in their studies. 

In spite of complaints concerning the behavior of the audiences 
and the vulgar character of many performances, the introduction 
of the professional theater into Texas met with the general ap- 
proval of the classes recognized as reputable among the towns- 
people. In Houston the President and his cabinet, many other 
influential men, and (less often) the women and children of the 
community attended. The efforts of the theatrical managers re- 
ceived the backing of the newspapers, which served as self-con- 
stituted yet leading forces for the maintenance of moral stand- 
ards. One note of protest may have been sounded on July 11, 
1839, when the Young Men’s Society of Houston debated the 
subject, “Have theatres an immoral tendency?” But there was 
no organized opposition. Both Matagorda and Houston had 
theater buildings before churches were erected, and the preachers 
laboring there, as elsewhere in the Republic, found evils more 
pernicious to combat in excessive profanity, fighting, gambling, 
and drinking. Texas, eager for relief from the hardships of 
frontier life, readily welcomed a diversion as stimulating as the 
drama. 








Spanish Manuscripts 
in the Southwest 


By Mary Austin 


R. A. L. CAMPA and I have recently placed on file 

M with the Laboratory Museum of Santa Fe our collec- 

tion of Spanish manuscripts. Our placing of this col- 

lection where it will be available to all the Southwestern public 

suggests that some account be given of our long experience in 
gathering the material. 

I myself began collecting specimens of extant Spanish litera- 
ture in the Southwest twenty-five years ago in California. I knew 
already, before I had met Mr. Campa, a great many things about 
the condition of the current Spanish literature of the region. I 
knew, for instance, that it was seldom written down, even in com- 
monplace books, but was carried in the memories of old people 
to whom it had been a familiar wonder of their youth. One of 
the first pieces that I began to collect was the play of “Los Pas- 
tores,” which I had from the memory of an old lady of ninety- 
odd who remembered it from having played the part of Gila as 
a girl of twelve when the play was performed in the house of 
Pio Pica, the last Spanish governor of California. That was the 
way you collected Spanish literature in those days—from the peo- 
ple who remembered it as the outstanding achievement of their 
youth. 

Mr. Campa had been collecting ever since he had moved from 
Old Mexico, where he was born, to New Mexico, and had dis- 
covered that the Spanish literature of New Mexico was a definite 
genre, quite distinctly marked out from the current literature of 
Old Mexico. Moved by our common interest, we had a year or 
two earlier agreed to combine our collections and to collate our 
knowledge of the Spanish literature of the Southwest, and to put 
them where they would be publicly available. What we discovered 
when we reached this point was that we had nearly a thousand 
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separate pieces, and that we already knew a great deal more about 
the quality and types of such literature than we had thought pos- 
sible. 

We knew songs, of course. I suppose everybody knows that 
there are many Spanish songs produced in the Spanish South- 
west, particularly in New Mexico. Also, one might easily have 
supposed that there would be children’s riming plays, riddles, 
Wise sayings, nonsense rimes, and quite possibly story rimes, in 
addition to the canciones which are familiar and dear to the in- 
habitants of the Southwest. But we had found a great deal more 
than that: a whole new type of versification peculiar to the region. 
We had also discovered in New Mexico a great many folk tales 
of rather more distinctly Spanish derivation than are those of Old 
Mexico, and in particular we had discovered the existence of a 
considerable number of genuine folk dramas legitimately con- 
nected with the history of the Spanish Southwest and bearing the 
indubitable marks of true drama. We should not, of course, have 
been surprised at this. The period of the settlement of New Mex- 
ico had been the era of Spain’s first great flowering in dramatic 
literature. Those years when the Spanish were pouring into the 
country of the Rio Grande saw the greatest work of Lope de 
Rueda, Lope de Vega, Calderén, and Cervantes. The best account 
of the drama of that period which we have is Cervantes’ descrip- 
tion of the teatro de corrales, which prevailed in Spain at the 
time. In Cervantes’ day, groups dramatically inclined, owning a 
platform and the skeleton of a few sets, would rope off any avail- 
able public space such as the intersection of two or three streets 
or a small plaza, and would set up a stage before which the audi- 
ence stood, or was seated on the nearest available balconies. In 
those days everybody, king and commoner, wrote plays. The 
clergy must have been particularly prolific, for of the great num- 
ber of manuscripts which were brought to the new country in the 
saddlebags of settlers, one gathers that the most were written by 
Franciscan friars. 

As a matter of fact, the first Spaniards charged with the set- 
tlement of the new country north of the Rio Grande sat down 
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on the banks of that river when they came to it, nowise daunted 
by the four or five months of horseback riding, following a long 
sea voyage, which had been necessary to reach it, and performed a 
farce involving the incidents of their journey written by one Cap- 
tain Farfan, of their number. Although Captain Farfan’s farce 
has disappeared, we still have hopes of turning it up sometime 
among other manuscripts of settlement in Mexico. When they 
had crossed the Rio Grande and reached the junction of that river 
and the Chama, where they decided to establish the capital of the 
new province, they celebrated the occasion with the performance 
of a play which had gone around the world with the Spanish 
army. It was called “Los Moros y los Cristianos,” and involved 
the incident of the taking of a Moorish city by the Christians and 
the conversion of the Moors. There were, apparently, several ver- 
sions of this play carried by the various companies of Spanish sol- 
diers who invaded the new lands. I have the one which was used 
in New Mexico and another one from Old Mexico, and I have 
heard of others used at Habana de Cuba and in the Philippines. 
Of the one which was used for the settlement of New Mexico, I 
have a nearly complete version of the words and all the tradi- 
tional business. 

There were also several versions of plays designed to celebrate 
the Christian festivals, such as Christmas and the day of Los 
Reyes Magos, the festival of the losing of the child Jesus in 
Jerusalem, Easter, and Corpus Christi. There was, indeed, a con- 
siderable number of plays derived from biblical history which are 
still extant in the country of the Rio Grande, and half a dozen 
others based upon incidents happening in the new country, such, 
for example, as “The Four Apparitions of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe,” and a purely native version of the stealing of the Christ 
Child by the Comanches, from whose depredations the early set- 
tlers suffered so much. It is curious that although these plays have 
been preserved almost entirely by word of mouth for the two or 
three hundred years that have elapsed since their introduction, 
they are still in extraordinarily good literary form; and at the 
time when they began to be written down, they had suffered much 
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less from their long transmission by word of mouth than they 
have suffered since from the process of being set down in a Span- 
ish which is largely English-spelled and very much twisted gram- 
matically. 

To the number of plays which might have come in with the 
visiting Franciscans, there have been added several which unmis- 
takably owe their authorship to native scribes. One of these in 
particular is a play dealing with the breaking of the Comanche 
power early in the seventeenth century, and another is the play 
of “The Four Apparitions of Our Lady of Guadalupe,” of which 
I have in my collection the only complete and perfect version I 
have ever seen of that original drama so intimately connected with 
the history of Old Mexico. We probably owe the existence of 
more perfect copies of these early Spanish dramas to the fact that 
there was here in New Mexico no flood of mestizo literature like 
the quantity of that sort of thing that was loosed on Old Mexico. 
We do find some copies of the native Old Mexican drama, par- 
ticularly as that was brought into existence by the traveling pup- 
pet shows which used to move all up and down the Rio Grande. 
We have fourteen of these dramas which still bear the marks of 
their puppet origin and are remembered by elderly people in New 
Mexico who can recall when the traveling titeres used to visit this 
country at holiday time. We have, as a matter of fact, one such 
puppet show which still visits us annually at our fiesta. 

Of course, the greater number of pieces of native literature 
which we have collected consists of songs, such as spring quite 
simply and directly from the native imagination. It is not always 
possible to keep those which belong normally to New Mexico dis- 
tinct from the contributions that are being continually added from 
Old Mexico. As a rule, the verse forms of the New Mexican 
songs are somewhat older than the forms of those which are 
brought up from Mexico. They are also almost invariably more 
sentimental. It is possible that they are not such good poetry as 
is now being written below the border. Certainly there is a great 
improvement in the popular songs which have come out of Mex- 
ico during the last decade. They are more sprightly, have greater 
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variety of verse form, and are, on the whole, fresher and more 
vital poetry than the older songs that come out of New Mexico. 

There is a difference, too, in the proverbial sayings. The com- 
mon proverbs of Old Mexico are more Indian than Spanish, which 
is to be expected. I suspect, in fact, that the common proverbs of 
New Mexico could be traced in old collections of Spanish prov- 
erbs. They have not the snap and modern applicability that prov- 
erbs of Mexico have, nor have they the balanced, deep-seated 
wisdom of the proverbs which derive directly from the Indian 
tongues. 

The type of occasional verse known as the cop/a is rather fresher 
and more sprightly here in New Mexico still than it is in Old 
Mexico. Coplas are lightly thrown about by way of social enter- 
tainment at 4ziles and other social gatherings. They are almost 
always sentimental and have to do with the relations of the sexes; 
but there is still among us an expert touch to them, a literary turn 
which is lacking in the coplas of Old Mexico. 

It is curious to see the persistence of a literary trait through 
such long centuries as have passed in the Rio Grande valley. The 
type of poetry known as the romance, or among us as a romantic 
ballad, is beginning to fade in New Mexico. Modern life is per- 
haps not romantic enough to produce it. Some of the very beau- 
tiful and touching old ballads of Spain still hold their own here, 
but new ones are not being added to the list. What has taken their 
place is an extremely interesting development which has become 
known to us through Old Mexico as the corrido. This is a quasi- 
ballad form which deals with modern current events, the thing 
“running about,” the corrido. Almost any order of events can be 
used to make a corrido. In the old Mexican markets you will find 
always somebody singing the latest corrido, selling them, too, in 
cheap reprints. I picked up nearly a thousand of these in one 
summer in Old Mexico, dealing with all possible events, from the 
creation of the earth to the latest railroad accident; and I may 
add that I could not discover any favoritism in the matter of 
events treated by the popular corridos of the hour. The form is 
a four-line stanza of not very regular verse. I said I did not find 
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any preference of subjects in Old Mexico. I do find one in New 
Mexico. The favorite subject is the life and death of Pancho Villa, 
who is still a popular hero in this district. Perhaps that is just 
a left-over appetite from the romantic ballad of two centuries 
ago. One is extraordinarily surprised to find the sort of thing that 
prevails in Mexico as a subject of corridos—the opening of a new 
irrigation ditch, a new allotment of milpas by the government, a 
change in political leadership, almost anything that happens to 
be going on. One gathers that the corrido is growing in popular- 
ity in New Mexico and is likely to become the leading type of 
modern verse. 


An old type of verse which prevails still in New Mexico is the 
décima. It consists of first a four-line stanza, each line of which 
makes the final line of one of the ensuing four ten-line stanzas. 
It is the favorite vehicle for religious and philosophic thought, 
almost the only prevailing long-poem type. 

The décima is occasionally used for narrative purposes, but not 
often, its prevailing mood being philosophic. Those in our collec- 
tion divide themselves naturally into décimas on love and décimas 
on religious topics. There are not more than a dozen altogether 
on any other subject. 

I have dwelt at some length on the modern ballad or the co- 
rrido, which interests me because it is an emerging type of verse— 
the only type with which the descendant of the Spanish Colonials 
has experience. What needs to be said here is that it is the most 
alive of all the surviving types of Spanish poetry. One of the 
most curious things about the romantic ballad of which it is a sur- 
vival is that the very choicest examples still to be found in New 
Mexico are only occasionally found in Spanish collections. Pro- 
fessor Aurelio Espinoso, of Stanford University, who has inter- 
ested himself in such remains of the Spanish ballad in its pure 
form as may be found among the Indians of New Mexico, is in- 
clined to assign to every example a Spanish origin, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that no Spanish origin for the example in question 
has been found. As the Spanish romantic ballad was introduced 
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into New Mexico during the period of its most brilliant flowering 
and as the people who brought it were by no means deficient in 
literary gifts, as appears from the documents they left, I am my- 
self inclined to attribute a New Mexican origin to many of the 
existing beautiful examples of this type of verse. Many of these 
ballads are not only of the earlier types of Spanish verse, but are 
also of religious reference; this might carry them back to the 
original Franciscans, who were, many of them, men of learning 
and of great literary power. We find a number of these religious 
romances existing in the society known as Los Hermanos Peni- 
tentes, the Penitent Brotherhood; and also we find at the same 
source a great many very beautiful hymns which are not traceable 
elsewhere. One would gather that the society, when it was new, 
was founded upon somewhat exalted literary lines, as is suggested 
by all of its ritual and most of its hymnology. There is no real 
reason for supposing that the society of Penitentes, when it be- 
came almost the only self-expressive organization of New Mex- 
ico, did not function on a high literary plane and that the very 
beautiful and otherwise untraceable romances which it produced 
are genuine new-world literature. Among the ballads which come 
in this class are the following: Gerineldo; El Viernes por Cierto 
Fué; La Flor Gerrero; Una Nifia en un Balcén; En una Fresca 
Majiana; Los Diez Mandamientos; El Piojo y la Liendre; A 
Orillas de un Ojo de Agua; Rastro de la Sangre; La Memoria; 
En el Monte de Santa Lucia; and La Aparicién. 

They are all written in octosyllabic lines, with a very strongly 
marked cesura. It seems unlikely that we shall have any more of 
these perfect old ballads—all of them at present found in New 
Mexico are very old. But we have a right to expect something to 
come out of the corrido, which is the modern form of the ballad. 
And songs are always coming. The songs, especially those that 
come from the border or below it, have a very definite Indian 
touch. Their versification and even the statement of the lines are 
Indian in quality. There is also a considerable admixture of 
American proverbs and maxims which, although spoken in Span- 
ish, have no relation to the proverbs which come to us directly out 
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of the Spanish past. The folk tales are being decimated rapidly, 
and are being replaced by Indian folk tales. There are practically 
no Spanish-American folk tales such as might have sprung up 
originally out of American contacts. Spanish humor has taken an 
effective American turn. It would be impossible, among a number 
of humorous quips from Spanish sources in New Mexico, to deter- 
mine their Spanish relationships. It may be owing to the circum- 
stance that there has been no real scholarly teaching of Spanish 
in New Mexico anywhere in the three hundred years the Spanish 
have been among us, that we have developed no prose literature 
in Spanish. Now that we have found at last a way of giving Span- 
ish and English an equal chance in our public schools, it may be 
that there will be an improvement along these lines; but of 
course, what we hope for is really to convert the Spanish literary 
gift into terms of English. What we should unquestionably say 
in looking over our collection of Spanish literature in the South- 
west, is that the gift holds on and is still operating. What we 
hope, from even this small attention to it, is to make it an active 
factor in the expression of our Southwestern life once more. 








Localism in American Criticism 
A Century and a Half of Controversy 


By Carey McWituiaMs 


MERICAN criticism has always been characterized by a 
belletristic bias. It has usually been content to call this 
book good and that one bad, or to point out that Emerson 

revealed a certain influence, Poe another. Our critics have scarcely 
recognized the problems involved in the transit of civilization to 
the new world and its march westward to the Pacific. A false 
estheticism has obscured these problems. Consider the agitation 
that has been rife, at various periods, over the issues of national- 
ism, localism, and regionalism. An analysis of the critical treat- 
ment these issues have received, with extensive quotation by way 
of illustration, will reveal this basic weakness of American criti- 
cism. 


I 


Jealous of its recently acquired independence and intemper- 
ately adverse to the mere suggestion of English influence, the 
America of the late eighteenth century determined to foster its 
own industries and its own arts and crafts, and to construct a 
national literature in a historical fortnight. Since this literature 
was to be manufactured to order, so to speak, its sponsors deter- 
mined that it should equal, if not excel, the existing European 
models with which they were familiar. Why wait for time to 
bring forth bards and minstrels? A national literature was to be 
created by solemn resolution, and was to parallel neatly the chap- 
ters of European literature. The emphasis was on the general 
proposition that America should have a Literature. There was no 
particular agitation in post-revolutionary America for a native, or 
indigenous, culture. The demand for independence in the arts 
merely echoed the politics of the period. The patrons of this 
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movement ignored the problems of language, race, and environ- 
mental conditioning. 

Stirrings of the nationalistic impulse began with the Revolu- 
tion, while peace brought a vigorous campaign for intellectual 
and cultural independence. The goal was to drive English influ- 
ence from the colonies, but not necessarily to foster an indigenous 
culture. It was tacitly understood that the new literature, in so 
far as form was concerned, would follow closely existing British 
models. Outwardly the English influence was to be driven from 
the field, yet desirable patterns were to be appropriated freely 
and without apology. Royall Tyler, in the preface to The Alger- 
ine Captive, remarked in 1797 that in the “last seven years some- 
body’s Day of Doom” and other works of its class had been re- 
placed by such “light reading” as North Carolina demanded. 
Tyler thought the change a good one, but regretted that the new 
literature was “not of our own manufacture, but represented a 
picture of European institutions and of moral attitudes at vari- 
ance with our own.” 

Fisher Ames attempted to quiet the rising nationalistic spirit 
by good sense and a touch of satire, but he voiced a minority 
view: 

Whether in point of intellect we are equal to Europeans, or only a race 
of degenerate creoles; whether our artists and authors have already per- 
formed much and promise everything; whether the muses, like the night- 
ingales, are too delicate to cross the salt water, or sicken and mope, if they 
do, are themes upon which we Americans are privileged to be eloquent and 
loud. It might, indeed, occur to our discretion, that, as the only admis- 
sible proof of literary excellence is the measure of its effects, our national 
claims ought to be abandoned as worthless the moment they are found to 
need asserting... . 

If climate produces genius, how happens it that the great men who 
reflected such honour on their country appeared only in the period of a 
few hundred years before the death of Alexander? The melons and figs of 


Greece are still as fine as ever, but where are the Pindars? 
Throughout this period, the demand for a national literature 
was invariably accompanied by an apology for the neglect of the 


arts in America. The explanation offered continued to be the trite 
dictum that we had not yet acquired leisure, that the early period 
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had been devoted almost exclusively to conquest and protection, 
and that with the acquisition of nationhood, America would come 
of age. This explanation, which, at least by inference, made cul- 
ture a by-product of luxury, went unchallenged. It was echoed 
throughout the nineteenth century and even later. Nowadays, 
however, the student of American culture turns, not to the con- 
sciously patriotic and bombastic lines of Joel Barlow, but to the 
folk art of the period, the ship figure-heads, the handicrafts, the 
portraits of itinerant painters. 

It was the habit of Samuel Lorenzo Knapp to burst into pro- 
phetic and rhapsodical strophes whenever he viewed the glories 
of the American terrain. With such marvels of nature at hand, he 
felt, how could the Americans fail to develop a literature of equal 
magnificence? The tone of easy prophecy had by 1829 become 
traditional, and it was not surprising to find him descanting in 
this fashion: 


Here nature presents her beauties in as delicate forms, and her won- 
ders in as bold relief, as she has in the birth place of the muses. She has 
laid the foundation of her mountains as broad, and raised their tops as high 
as in the old world. What are the Tibers and Scamanders, measured by the 
Missouri and the Amazon? Or what the loveliness of Ilissus or Avon, by 
the Connecticut or the Potomack? The waters of these American rivers are 
as pure and sweet, and their names would be as poetical, were they as 
familiar to us in song, as the others, which have been immortalized for 
ages. Whenever a nation wills it, prodigies are born. 

This excited anticipation of the literary glories of the future, as 
Mr. Mencken has observed, has characterized American criti- 
cism from Knapp to Van Wyck Brooks. Knapp’s declaration that 
“whenever a national wills it, prodigies are born” is an ingenu- 
ous notion, but one that has persisted even into our own time. 
Apparently in response to Dr. Knapp’s plea for the poetic de- 
piction of our rivers and mountains, a school of native poetry 
arose that for sheer bombast eclipsed even the work of Joel Bar- 
law. Implicit in Dr. Knapp’s exhortation was the theory that if 
one would describe the Amazon, the description would by some 
magic be as impressive as the river. During this period, the test 
of a poet’s right to claim the laurel was whether or not he had 
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written a poem about Niagara Falls. A sizable anthology might be 
made of poems on this subject. Poe was roused to justifiable fury 
by this naive belief that the wonders of nature would somehow 
enter into and become a part of a poem. Rhetoric and bombast 
must be the equivalent, so the theory went, of foam and thunder. 
Commenting on poems about Niagara by J. G. C. Brainard and 
William W. Lord, Poe pronounced a rule that most of his con- 
temporaries violated: “Subjects which surpass in grandeur all 
efforts of the human imagination are well depicted only in the 
simplest and least metaphorical language.” 

The habit of imitation was deeply ingrained. A disgusting 
toadyism to foreign opinion was often apparent in American jour- 
nals that were strenuously nationalistic. In some cases, the lick- 
spittle critic and the prophet of nati aalism were one and the 
same person. Charles Fenno Hoffman was infuriated by this 
paradoxical quality of early American criticism: 


We are indeed, in one respect [he wrote], an inconsistent people! We 
rail at our writers, if they follow in the footsteps of the English novelists, 
and we desert them if they quit the beaten track! We make a great clamor 
about the patronage due to native genius, and we suffer it to die of ex- 
haustion and poverty! We complain of the want of an original school of 
literature, and when, by chance, a strong and daring mind bursts through 
the trammels, which our own bad taste has imposed upon it, we frown into 
silence, or smile into contempt, that very spirit, for whose advent we would 
fain be thought to watch, in breathless expectation! . . 

We can judge whether a work of fiction, if romantic, resemble Ivanhoe; 
or, if fashionable, Pelham; we have heard that these are good, and there- 
fore, Mr. American Author, if you copy either of these great models pretty 
well, we will plaster you to your heart’s content—otherwise—avaunt! We 
will have none of ye!—Unless, indeed, you should, by chance, creep across 
the Atlantic, and there receive the final imprimatur. Then we shall be upon 
sure ground—then, although a million of times inferior to other American 
works, which have never been heard of in Pater Noster Row, we can 
venture upon puffing your book. . . . Shall we never emancipate ourselves 
from the literary, as our good fathers did, before us, from the political, 
leadingstrings of Europe? 


It would seem that critical opinion of the day did not know pre- 
cisely what it thought about the issues over which it waxed both 
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hot and cold. The confusion was complicated, of course, by social] 
and political considerations. 


II 


The rise of a strongly nationalistic spirit in the first half of the 
nineteenth century was furthered by the Transcendentalists. As 
an offshoot of Transcendentalism came the demand, finally given 
emphatic expression by Emerson, for our “cultural declaration of 
independence.” From the prophetic pronouncement of Buckmin- 
ster, in a Phi Beta Kappa oration in 1809, that “our poets and his- 
torians, our critics and orators, the men of whom posterity are to 
stand in awe, and by whom they are to be instructed, are yet to 
appear among us,” through Channing, Emerson, and Margaret 
Fuller the cry was continuous and identical. Here again the em- 
phasis was on the function of will or resolution. But time had 
worked a refinement. These nineteenth-century critics insisted 
not merely that America should have a Literature, but that it 
should have an American Literature. The vague ideal of the 
earlier prophecies had by now taken more definite form. An 
American Literature was to be achieved by a process of divina- 
tion, exhortation, and instruction. 

William Ellery Channing outlined with precision his views 
concerning a national literature. To him, it was “the expression 
of a nation’s mind in writing.” He frankly admitted that Ameri- 
can literature was, at that time, a feeble plant. And in apologizing 
for the neglect of the arts, he offered the time-honored explana- 
tions: “our youth, the necessities of a newly settled country, and 
the direction of our best talent to practical life.” 

With Channing, however, the explanation was accompanied by 
a note of challenge, or at least of interrogation. It would not do 
to say, as Americans had been saying for so many years, that we 
should first be practical and utilitarian; that, until we had at- 
tained maturity, we should encourage our graceless native life by 
importing the arts from abroad. What is useful? Channing quer- 
ied. Isn’t a great literature as “useful” as a talent for practical 
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invention? Then, having ponderously resolved that a great liter- 
ature was a useful thing, Channing turned to an investigation of 
the factors which might reasonably be expected to foster it. We 
must “studiously promote intellectual exertion”; the nation 
should “resolve strenuously to be surpassed by none.” The em- 
phasis is apparent: development of the arts was for Channing a 
matter of strenuous exertion and vigorous instruction. In elab- 
orating his plea for an “original literature,’ he used argu- 
ments that would have made good protectionist talk. “A country, 
like an individual, has dignity and power only in proportion as 
it is self-formed. . . . We need a literature to counteract, and to 
use wisely the literature that we import.” This original literature 
was to be achieved in three ways: by effective training; by be- 
stowing a “noble patronage” upon the arts (the equivalent of a 
subsidy for trade); and by fostering a “demand” for literature. 
“We should desire it, should demand it, should encourage it, and 
should give it a hearty welcome. Jt will come if called for.” 

The declamations of Buckminster and Channing were the in- 
spiration for Emerson’s “The American Scholar.” This address, 
termed by Dr. Holmes our “cultural declaration of independ- 
ence,” was merely a summary, in rather ecstatic form, of thoughts 
and aspirations as old as the Revolution. Emerson’s plea to eradi- | 
cate “the sere remains of foreign harvests” merely echoed the 
sentiments of his predecessors in prophecy. Although the address 
did voice a powerful reaction against the “false-feminine” estheti- 
cism of the period, it was primarily a plea for self-reliance. The 
reference to “the gradual domestication of the idea of culture” 
was in the nature of an aside. It was an encouraging note, but it 
was lacking in realism. At the time it was delivered, the question 
whether or not there was to be such an entity as America was the 
subject of heated dispute, and vast areas of the hinterland were 
unknown and unexplored. There is a certain vagueness about the 
entire address that was echoed in much of the writing that it © 
inspired. 

Emerson’s disciple, the talented and troublesome Margaret 
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Fuller, was an enthusiastic herald of the future. She took up the 
cudgels for American literature with her customary and cele- 
brated vehemence. But despite the assurance with which her 
views were expressed, there was little ncvelty about them. Her 
argument took the usual form: we have no literature now; we 
have been long, too long, dominated by British standards, re- 
printing with sickening monotony the “dingy page from Europe”; 
but a day of leisure will come, when “the regions will be studded 
with towns,” and then we may expect a Golden Age. This had 
been said countless times, of course, before Margaret Fuller was 
born. Incidentally, I wonder if she would have thought this age 
more leisurely than her own. Who ever had more leisure than 
Thoreau? 

During this period, the prophets of nationalism in literature 
were so entranced with their visions that they ignored the appear- 
ance of new forces in American art. Had the new literature of 
their day appeared out of the misty rhetoric of their prophecies? 
Had it been precipitated from the hollow sententiousness of 
their predictions? Quite the contrary. Men had begun to tell 
stories: or rather, to write the stories that they heard. Oral tradi- 
tion had attained luxuriance; the gossip of the folk had created 
legend and myth. This new and astonishing land had been peo- 
pled with the charming creatures of legend. It was a land that 
seemed to invite the play of poetic imagination. The interrelation 
of land, folk, and artist had already been apparent in the early 
sketches of Washington Irving. In Hawthorne’s notebooks the 
comment “I heard a legend today” or “a pleasant legend came 
to my attention,” appears frequently. His imagination followed 
in the wake of legend; he retold tales that he had heard. What 
was this new spirit but a tentative and hesitant attempt of the 
exiled imagination to reénter the common sphere of life by at- 
taching itself to the inviting figures of legend and myth? 


Ill 


The second phase of the nationalistic excitement took the form 
of a tentative reaction. It was voiced, for the most part, by those 
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who had had some training in Europe and who deplored the con- 
tentious and strident note of Americanism in our thought. This 
group sought to bring about a correction: to demonstrate to Eu- 
rope that we have really come of age, they said, let us show Eu- 
rope that we are no longer provincials; in a word, let us out- 
Europe Europe. European condescension was to be confounded 
by the spectacle of Americans writing learnedly of Chaucer and , 
Spenser and translating Dante. This change of attitude was made 
in the name of a stronger nationalism, but it was in effect a re- 
action. 

In an essay on “Nationality in Literature,” James Russell 
Lowell attempted to dispose of the noisy nationalism of the pre- 
vious decades. He began by a reference to our “hemispherical 
sensitiveness,” a really excellent phrase. The early nationalism 
he defined in these terms: “The feeling that it was absolutely 
necessary to our respectability that we should have a literature, 
has been a material injury to such as we have had. Our criticism 
has oscillated between the two extremes of depreciation and over- 
praise.” Then, in a militant effort to eliminate the rank weed of 
native pride, Lowell involved himself in a series of verbal dis- 
tinctions. “Nationality and locality are not distinguished from one 
another; and were this jumble cleared up, it would appear that 
there was a still farther confounding of truth to nature with 
fidelity to local coloring. Mere nationality is no more nor less 
than so much provincialism, and it will be found but a treacher- 
ous antiseptic for any poem.” America, he was sure, had come 
into being beyond the age of myth. “We had no cradle and no 
nursery to be haunted with such bugaboos.” America was without 
a “mythic period.” 

“If we admit that it is meritorious in an author to seek for a 
subject in the superstitions, legends, and historical events of his 
own peculiar country or district [Lowell continued], yet these 
(unless delocalized by their own intrinsic meaning) are by na- 
ture ephemeral, and a wide tract of intervening years makes them 
as truly foreign as oceans, mountains, or deserts could.” It might 
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well be inquired: how is it possible to “delocalize” a story? If he 
desired protection against the ravages of time, would not a dead 
language have suited his purpose? And to say that a legend is 
ephemeral involves, of course, a contradiction in terms. “Uni- 
versality” is a good word, but to instruct a generation of young 
artists to be “universal” is a maxim of doubtful value. 

Thoroughly infatuated with his own ideas, Lowell proceeded 
to belabor the apostles of a domesticated culture. “It is a strange 
confusion of thought to attribute to a spot of earth the inspira- 
tion whose source is in a universal sentiment.” “Once supersti- 
tions, customs and historic personages are dead and buried in 
antiquarian treatises or county annals, there is no such thing as 
resurrection for them.” But is it, in fact, a confusion of thought 
to attribute to “a spot of earth” (libelous innuendo! ) inspiration 
for artistic expression? What of the many folk tales associated 
with mountain, valley, or river, whose antiquity has defied his- 
torians? Mike Fink and Joaquin Murrieta were historic person- 
ages, but Lowell would be troubled to account for the strange 
vitality that their legends possess. Instances at once come to mind 
of the very thing that he pronounced impossible. Bishop Lamy 
was, no doubt, within the category of “historic personages,” yet 
has not the man been resurrected in Willa Cather’s Death Comes 
for the Archbishop? 

In the name of his fictitious “universality,” Lowell placed all 
nationality under ban. “It is, then, only a less narrow form of 
provincialism, a sublimer sort of clownishness and ill-manners. 
It deals in jokes, anecdotes, and allusions of such purely local 
character that a majority of the company are shut out from all 
approach to an understanding of them.” A strange statement 
from the author of The Biglow Papers and “On a Certain Con- 
descension in Foreigners”! He would, I suppose, be utterly at a 
loss to understand the significance with which Constance Rourke, 
in American Humor, has endowed these jokes, anecdotes, and 
allusions of a local nature. 

But Lowell’s essay was really a partisan statement, almost a 
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manifesto. The occasion which prompted it was the publication of 
Longfellow’s Kavanagh; A Tale, of which it purported to be a 
review. Lowell’s lengthy assault upon the exponents of national- 
ism was, in effect, a defense of Longfellow. Kavanagh contains 
some interesting passages on the same subject; in fact, it in turn 
was Mr. Longfellow’s self-justification. 

In one of the important dialogues in the book, Mr. Hathaway, 
the nationalist, first tries to make a case for a literature commen- 
surate with the grandeur of the American scene. Mr. Churchill, 
who represents Longfellow, discounts the value of such a megalo- 
mania in art, holding that “ . . . a man will not necessarily be a 
great poet because he lives near a great mountain. Nor, being a 
great poet, will he necessarily write better poems than another 
because he lives near Niagara.” The conversation then moves on 
to a debate on nationalism in art. Mr. Churchill declares for uni- 
versality in literature as preferable to a narrow patriotism, and 
maintains that American literature, after all, though not an imi- 
tation, must inevitably be a continuation of English literature. 
In conclusion he defines the sort of “universality” which by a 
natural growth American literature will eventually acquire: 

“I was about to say also that 1 thought our literature would finally not 
be wanting in a kind of universality. As the blood of all nations is ming- 
ling with our own, so will their thoughts and feelings finally mingle in 
our literature. We shal] draw from the Germans, tenderness; from the 
Spaniards, passion; from the French, vivacity; to mingle more and more 
with our English solid sense. And this, will give us universality, so much 
to be desired.” 

It would seem that Longfellow was speaking directly to the Sam- 
uel Lorenzo Knapps, with their enthusiastic talk about rivers and 
mountains. The satire, to this extent, was pertinent. But what 
could be more characteristic of Longfellow’s views than his state- 
ment that American literature was not an imitation, but a continu- 
ation, of English literature? It would be difficult to imagine a 
more naive conception than that suggested by his dainty eclecti- 
cism. Did he consider the consequences to the continuation of 
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English literature involved in appropriating the tenderness of 
one race and the vivacity of another? 


IV 


It is with a feeling of profound relief that one turns from the 
bookish refinements of Mr. Churchill to the “spasms and convul- 
sions” of Walt Whitman. During a trip into the Middle West, 
Whitman tried to read a volume of the poetic works of Milton, 
Young, and Collins. He was staying, at the time, in Kansas City. 


I stopp’d and laid down the book [he wrote], and ponder’d the thought 
of a poetry that should in due time express and supply the teeming region 
I was in the midst of. . . . One’s mind needs but a moment’s deliberation 
anywhere in the United States to see clearly enough that all the prevalent 
book and library poets, either as imported from Great Britain, or follow’d 
and doppel-gang’d here, are foreign to our States. . . . To fully understand 
not only how absolutely in opposition to our times and lands, and how 
little and cramp’d, and what anachronisms and absurdities many of their 
pages are, for American purposes, one must dwell or travel awhile in Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Colorado, and get rapport with their people and country. 


Indeed, Democratic Vistas is, from the first to the last page, a 
devastating counterblast to the “false-feminine” note in Ameri- 
can culture. Whitman was not deceived by the pomaded favorites 
of his day; he was thoroughly disgusted with the shoddy stuff 
that passed for “culture” in America. He believed that new work 
might be expected from these “sweet democratic despots of the 
West.” In bolder and more original terms, he struck the old note 
of prophecy: 


Today, doubtless, the infant genius of American poetic expression, 
(eluding those highly-refined imported and gilt-edged themes, and senti- 
mental and butterfly flights, pleasant to orthodox publishers—causing tender 
spasms in the coteries, and warranted not to chafe the sensitive cuticle of 
the most exquisitely artificial gossamer delicacy) lies sleeping far away, 
happily unrecognized and uninjur’d by the coteries, the art-writers, the 
talkers and critics of the saloons, or the lecturers in the colleges—lies sleep- 
ing, aside, unrecking itself, in some Western idiom, or native Michigan 
or Tennessee repartee, or stump-speech—or in Kentucky or Georgia, or the 
Carolinas—or in some slang or local song or allusion of the Manhattan, 
Boston, Philadelphia or Baltimore mechanic—or up in the Maine woods— 
or off in the hut of the California miner, or crossing the Rocky Mountains, 
or along the Pacific railroad—or on the breasts of the young farmers of the 
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northwest, or Canada, or boatmen of the lakes. Rude and coarse nursing- 

beds, these; but only from such beginnings and stocks, indigenous here, 

may haply arrive, be grafted, and sprout, in time, flowers of genuine 

American aroma, and fruits truly and fully our own. 

Even as Whitman uttered his prophecies and incantations, i.e. 
about 1871, the new forces that he had invoked came into being. 
It is generally conceded that with the publication of “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp” in 1870, American writing veered toward 
localism and parted with the academic nationalism of the pre- 
vious period, the nationalism of Phi Beta Kappa orations, prize 
essays, and commemorative odes. Constance Rourke relates this 
shift toward localism to the westward movement: 

Facing west from California’s shores meant the spacious view and a 
fresh sense of unity; it also meant the long breath taken as a last boundary 
was reached, and a turn toward entrenchment in local life. The lack of a 
purely nationalistic spirit in California had been a sign. 

But the movement was not restricted: tendencies that were strik- 
ingly in evidence in California were apparent elsewhere in the 
West. The difference in tone (and it was as decidedly realistic in 
politics as it was in literature) had already been rudely revealed 
to many an unassimilated Easterner. Edward Deering Mansfield, 
for instance, fresh from Princeton, after many ineffectual at- 
tempts to impress classic proprieties on the backwoods writers of 
the West, had exclaimed in 1830: 

There is a strong tendency in the West to prefer the unassisted energies 
of nature in literary efforts to the refinements of culture and the restric- 
tions of rule. Learning is frequently thought idle and critic:sms little. This 
feeling springs from a principle of independent action, noble and just in 
the abstract, but inapplicable to the pursuit of literature. 

Hamlin Garland, in his Crumbling Idols, at a much later date 
defined this Western spirit in terms of an uncompromising real- 
ism. 

It is unfortunate that so few of the local-colorists gave definite 
expression to their views concerning the relation of their work to 
the various localities in which they lived and wrote. Intimations 
of such an attitude, however, may be found in much of their 
work, and at least one of them, Joel Chandler Harris, left a 
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comprehensive and emphatic avowal of his creed. A Southerner 
acquainted with sectionalism in politics, Harris drove a sharp dis- 
tinction between sectionalism and localism. He endeavored to out- 
law the one at the same time that he exalted the other. The can- 
dor with which he voiced his convictions is a pleasing contrast to 
the attitude of most of his contemporaries, who shied away from 
the issues involved and dodged the epithet “provincial” as though 
it carried some implication of callowness or illiteracy. To quote a 
typical passage from Harris: 


The very spice and essence of all literature, the very marrow and es- 
sence of all literary art is its location. No literary artist can lack for ma- 
terials in this section. They are here all around him, untouched, unde- 
veloped, undisturbed, unique and original, as new as the world, as old as 
life, as fair as flowers, as beautiful as the dreams of genius. But they must 
be mined. They must be run through the stamp mill. Where is the magician 
who will catch them and store them up? You may be sure that the man 
who does it will not care one copper whether he is developing and build- 
ing up Southern or Northern literature, and he will feel that his work is 
considerably belittled if it be claimed by either on the score of sectionalism. 
In literature, art and society, whatever is truly Southern is likewise truly 
American; and the same may be said of what is truly Northern. 


It was an essay by Henry James on Hawthorne, however, that 
roused Harris to the fullest and most eloquent expression of his 
belief that great literature is necessarily provincial. The “refined 
flabbiness” that he complained of in Henry James may quite 
likely have driven him to such a conclusion. In an editorial on 
“Provinciality in Literature” he took James to task in these cer- 
tain terms: 


No enduring work of the imagination has ever been produced save by a 
mind in which the provincial instinct was the controlling influence. Mod- 
esty compels us to call this statement a theory, but a very little examina- 
tion on the part of Boston will show that it is one of the elemental facts 
upon which all literature is based. And if Boston will pursue the fact a 
little further into the regions of philosophy, she will discover that pro- 
vinciality is the point from which all achievement starts. . . . 

It seems almost like sacrilege to hear Mr. James making excuses for 
Hawthorne to English readers by enumerating the surroundings that the 
American lacked. He had no sovereign, no court, no personal loyalty; no 
aristocracy, no church, no clergy, no diplomatic service, no palaces, no 
castles, no manors, no cathedrals, no abbeys, all these things and many more 
are catalogued by Mr. James to show the difficulties under which Haw- 
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thorne labored,—this man who had before him all the ruins of human 

passion,—who was surrounded by the antiquity of the soul. How paltry,— 

how shriveled and shrunken does the swallow-tailed-culture of the literary 
snob appear in contrast with the provinciality which invests the works of 

Hawthorne with the swift passion of New England summers, the wild, 

the desolate beauty of her autumns, and the strange, penetrating gloom of 

her winters! 

Two forces were primarily responsible for the movement from 
nationalism to localism. The Civil War was the first of these in- 
fluences; the westward movement the other. The War brought 
about a violent wrenching of old ties, a profound dislocation in 
established modes of life. The America that emerged from the 
struggle was a nation; that issue had been established beyond dis- 
pute. This fact tended to quiet the strenuous demands for a 
national literature. With the movement westward, new lands 
were opened up in fabulous profusion, and with the invasion and 
settlement of these lands, curiosity was aroused and interest stim- 
ulated. In fact, the nationalism of the first half of the nineteenth 
century survived in the second half as a form of local pride or 
sentiment, and in the elaborately refined differences between one 
region and another. Americans of this period revealed, according 
to Alexander Black, “an amazing solicitude as to regional integ- 
rity.”” Eugene Field satirized the art patrons of Chicago for weak- 
nesses similar to those that had drawn the scorn of Poe. The prob- 
lem was the same: new elements had merely been substituted for 
old. The East, particularly New York, occupied much the same 
position that Great Britain had in the earlier rebellion. Localism 
was a form of nationalism, only the process had been reversed: 
it demanded a nationalism that was to be achieved by a realistic 
concern with the local scene. 

The movement was perfectly natural: the local-color enthusi- 
asm accompanied the establishment of the present boundaries of 
America. As John Dewey has pointed out, “The wider the for- 
mal, the legal entity, the more intense becomes the local life.” 

Most of the comment about the localism of this period has 
been irrelevant. Local-color fiction was, indeed, superficial. It is 
true also that, as Jennette Tandy has pointed out, “the authors 
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who shared in this movement were, with few exceptions, lacking 
in more than a superficial understanding of human psychology 
and emotions.” But such criticisms miss the significance of the 
movement, the limitations of which were not only obvious but 
inevitable. Consider first the facts. A number of these writers 
lived in makeshift communities, merely passing through them 
and writing of them in retrospect. Much of the writing of the 
period was devoted to the depiction of a shifting, rapidly chang- 
ing frontier existence. Any recollection of such a society would be 
necessarily slight and inadequate. Great novels are seldom writ- 
ten of new communities, or, for that matter, of regions which 
are new to the novelist. 

One of the principal limitations of the local-color writers was 
that they were not provincial. They were constrained by esthetic 
standards that induced them to write rather gingerly of the crude, 
the coarse, and the boisterous. And when they were not con- 
sciously influenced by these standards, they were forced to ac- 
cept them. Eastern magazine editors placed severe limitations on 
Bret Harte. Much, too, has been written about the romantic and 
sentimental quality of local-color writing. Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Foote has an interesting explanation of the romantic quality of 
her own work. As the wife of a mining engineer, she lived in a 
number of Western communities, in Colorado, Idaho, and Cali- 
fornia. In most of these communities she was conscious of being 
merely a transient; she felt the isolation keenly, and isolation is 
a great breeder of romanticism. One of her most interesting col- 
lections of stories is appropriately entitled Jn Exile. 

The attitude of critics toward this type of fiction was charac- 
teristic. They treated it with detachment and condescension. Va- 
rious labels were devised for it, such as “geographic fiction.” If 
a novel was saturated with a particular background, it was desig- 
nated as a work of “local” fiction, thus setting it apart from the 
great body of fiction proper. Critics of the period created the 
categories of the Universal and the Local for their own con- 
venience and protection. This attitude catered to the most de- 
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plorable tendencies of the local-colorists: it encouraged their sen- 
timentality and condoned their weaknesses. In writing of “humble 
folk” and “rural scenes,” the writer was allowed a measure of 
sentiment as a sort of poetic license. The fringe of the move- 
ment was made hideous with the ravages of the “dialect” disease. 
Most writers indulged the vice freely, writing “dialect” which, 
if pronounced as written, was not dialect at all. Provincial oddi- 
ties of character were accentuated; in many cases they were man- 
ufactured. The fiction of this school at its worst was simply not 
good fiction. No more need be said of it. 

Labeling their fiction “local” had the effect of making these 
writers conscious of their environment in precisely the wrong 
sense. They portrayed its eccentrics, in characters and mountain- 
tops. But at its upper levels the movement was one that com- 
mands respect. In our own day it prompted such a critic as 
Stuart P. Sherman to exclaim: 

To take any part of the earth into your heart transfigures it for you and 
for all men whom you can persuade to use your eyes. . . . In my judg- 
ment it is hardly possible to over-value the enamored localism, the enam- 
ored provincialism, of men like Harris, Cable, Twain and Miller. 

There was an invigorating inclusiveness about the movement: 
new types of characters, as well as regions, were taken into the 
heart. Mr. Chapman has written that “a certain sickness follows 
the indulgence in art that is remote from the admirer’s environ- 
ment.” This sickness, that of romantic sentiment, had been cured 
by the forces that made up the nationalism of the previous period. 
The frontier period of settlement was over. Like objects present 
to the dawning vision of a person gradually regaining his sight 
after an interval of blindness, the land took form, each impres- 
sion of it improving upon a previous impression, as generations 
of inhabitants became first acquainted, then familiar, and at last 
intimate with their environment. 


V 


A new group of prophets of Americanism became vocal about 


the time of the World War. Randolph Bourne, Van Wyck 
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Brooks, Lewis Mumford, Sherwood Anderson, and Waldo 
Frank, while invoking a slightly different temper from that ad- 
dressed by Emerson, still believed in the redeeming efficacy of 
an indigenous culture. These men all stemmed from Whitman. 
In Mr. Brooks’s opinion, Whitman “precipitated the American 
character,” and first gave to the nation “a certain focal center in 
the consciousness of its own character”; while to Mr. Frank, 
Whitman “talked with God, standing upon America as Moses 
upon Sinai. He talked with God, speaking our tongue. America 
therefore is holy land to us.” 

With one accord these latter-day enthusiasts complained of 
the thinness of American literature and thought, some inveighing 
against the Puritan influence, others waging war against a fron- 
tier of their own beginning, still others leveling their wrath at a 
sordid commercialism. They seemed to agree in desiring, with the 
utmost urgency, a great lusty full-lunged American literature. 
In their poetry and novels and criticism they yawped with Whit- 
man and broke into strange cacophonies. They exhibited their 
egos boastfully and, in the dingy recesses of New York apart- 
ments, prayed for the unregenerate hinterland of America. 

There occasionally appeared in the new prophecies, however, 
suggestions that might reasonably have been expected from one 
of the earlier groups of critics. James Oppenheim made this 
suggestion: 

A society of states is not a nation in the Old World sense; it is not an 
organic fusion, but a collection, in which the differences are more marked 


than the likenesses. . . . Without the rootage of folk-song and folk-art there 
is a certain thinness. 


And John Dos Passos, in a New Republic article, wrote in 1916: 


For one thing American literature is a rootless product, a cutting from 
England’s sturdy well branched oak tree, nurtured in the arid soil of New 
England colonies, and recently transplanted to the broad lands of the Mid- 
dle West. In other countries literature is the result of a long evolution, 
based on primitive folklore, on the first joy and terror of man in the pres- 
ence of the trees and scented meadowlands and dimpled whirling rivers, 
interwoven with the moulding fabric of old dead civilizations, and with 
threads of fiery new gold from incoming races. The result is glamour, 
depth, real pertinence to the highest and lowest in man. It is to be found, 
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in one form or another, beneath the temporary scum of every established 
literature. This artistic stimulus, fervid with primitive savageries, redolent 
with old cults of earth and harvest, smoked and mellowed by time, is the 
main inheritance of the civilizations, the woof upon which individual 
artists may work the warp of their own thoughts. 

America lacks it almost completely. The earth-feeling, the jewelled ac- 
cretions of the imagination of succeeding ages, so rich in old English 
writing, seem to have lost their validity in the transplanting. . . . 

No ghosts hover about our fields; there are no nymphs in our fountains; 
there is no tradition of countless generations tilling and tending to give’ 
us reverence for those rocks and rills and templed hills so glibly mentioned 
in the national anthem... . 

And it becomes harder every day for any race to gain the lesson of the 
soil. An all-enveloping industrialism, a new mode of life preparing, has 
broken down the old bridges leading to the past, has cut off the possibility 
of retreat. Our only course is to press on. Shall we pick up the glove Walt 
Whitman threw at the feet of posterity? Or shall we stagnate forever, the 
Sicily of the modern world, rich in this world’s goods, absorbing the 
thought, patronizing the art of other peoples, but producing nothing from 
amid our jumble of races but steel and oil and grain? 


Much of this sentiment was dissipated by the War and by the 
sophistication that came in its wake. It became the fashion to test 
new types of experience and to experiment with new forms. The 
mood is too well known to warrant a detailed description. A 
generation of young American writers went to Paris and were 
swept off their feet by innumerable enthusiasms. They wrote sen- 
sational reports of their amazing discoveries for the edification of 
those who did not join the procession. I like to imagine that it 
was with one of these expatriates that Langdon Mitchell had the 
conversation which he reports in a recent volume. The conversa- 
tion is supposed to have taken place in the Café du Déme, about 
1927. Mr. Mitchell remarks: 


The youth apparently looked upon culture as something you put on your 
self, on your mind, or on your esthetic soul;—you got it, and put it on, 
as you spread butter on bread. But the bread was not your previous solid 
education; it was just your unenlightened, aspirational Sensibility that you 
smeared this divine butter over. 

He seemed to think, as I say, that this delicate essence, this thing Cul- 
ture, had no connection with man’s life as a whole. It consisted, perhaps, 
in a knowledge of Sévres, or of the brush-work of an infinitely minor 
painter of pastoral scenes, who flourished, so to say, in the year 1726, or 
of the vowel-colors in certain poems of Verlaine, or Stefan Georg;—or of 
an unbounded enthusiasm for a new school of French poets who wrote the 
most poignant things without using the verb. 
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In meditating upon this conversation, Mr. Mitchell was led to 
some vigorous conclusions: 


What I think is that seven-tenths of our American Culture is a varnish 
applied to ignorance; or, it is a parlor prettification; or something which 
passes a tedious hour . . . or it is the skillful representation of the repel- 
lant, the vulgar, or the sickly; or it is the delicately lubricious, served to 
stimulate a jaded and sedentary appetite. 


VI 


The terms used in the current discussion of regionalism hark 
back to the controversies I have outlined. In one sense the prob- 
lem has been the same from the outset, regardless of the form 
that it may have taken at any given period. False esthetic stand- 
ards or values have sometimes involved the discussion in nu- 
merous irrelevant issues: almost always because of an imperfect 
appreciation of the nature of a work of art, of the mental pro- 
cesses of the artist, and of the relation which both the work of 
art and the artist sustain toward the society in which they appear. 
The war that has been waged under the banners of nationalism, 
localism, and regionalism has been, in the last analysis, an at- 
tempt to define these relationships with increasing realism. There 
is no occasion for the erection of dogmatic faiths; when these 
relationships have been worked out with precision, or with the 
utmost precision of which we are capable, the significance of the 
terms will have been lost. No one advocates regionalism, section- 
alism, localism, nationalism, or provincialism as ends in them- 
selves, as desirable essences. The problem relates to the relation- 
ships that I have mentioned and others necessarily embraced with- 
in them. The regionalist of today, like the local-colorist of yes- 
terday and the ardent nationalist of the day before, believes that 
one of these relationships, that of the artist to his immediate en- 
vironment, is much closer and more intimate than the artist will 
generally admit; that the development of a culture is influenced 
by the extent to which this relationship is understood; and that 
the artist, if he wishes to give depth to his work and endow it with 
more than a passing significance, will look closely into his own 
experience and that of his people. 





Regionalism and Folk Art 


By Joun Goutp FLETCHER 
I 


URING the past four or five years there has been con- 
siderable discussion in America of the possibilities of an 
American folk-art. To the literary isms of yesterday— 

most of them imported from abroad, such as imagism, dadaism, 
humanism, and the like—there has been added a new ism, region- 
alism. The only difference is that whereas these other movements 
were of foreign origin and poorly adapted to the American soil, 
this one is native. But to “go native” is as rare in America as to 
go anything else is rare in Europe. Only Whitman and Thoreau 
attempted it on anything like a large scale, prior to the Civil War. 
And the whole movement of American literature up to the close 
of the nineteenth century, with a few exceptions, was a concerted 
attempt to be anything else but native. The Aldriches, Stedmans, 
and Howellses, like that most brilliant of expatriates, Henry 
James, were in fact expatriates even when they were working on 
American soil. Only one man remained with any of the native 
smell sticking to him, and he was Mark Twain. 

America has now attempted to remedy this defect, and to re- 
cover a new contact with its lost heritage. This attempt was in- 
augurated by the critical investigation of American backgrounds 
that went on in the writings of two men, Van Wyck Brooks and 
Lewis Mumford. It was considerably reinforced by Vernon Louis 
Parrington’s monumental work. The effort that these critics made 
to establish an American self-consciousness related to its area was 
considerably reinforced by the talk and excitement that went on 
about America’s “New Poetry” during the years 1914-1924. It is 
easy to see now how many of the “New Poets” fall into intellec- 
tual attitudes that are essentially regional in their scope; the mind 
of Robinson, for example, being as representative of the scepti- 
cism and mysticism of the northern New England seaboard as the 
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mind of Frost is representative of the mingled mysticism and 
good humor of the New England backwoods. And so we could 
go down the list, finding in Lindsay the evangelistic optimism of 
the Prairie States, in Masters a kind of Middle West pessimism, 
in Conrad Aiken the perfumes and languors of the seaboard 
South, in Jeffers the restless inquietude of the far West. It is 
quite clear that the longer one ponders such examples, the more 
rooted in regionalism the present-day development of American 
letters appears; however cosmopolitan on the surface, the primary 
soil and folk-sources remain, at least as a pervasive influence, 
though not perhaps as a deliberate limitation. 

This brings us to the question of folk-art proper. The only pos- 
sible definition of folk-art in literature seems to me to run some- 
what as follows: Folk-art is the art that relies on the limitation of 
a definite social and oral tradition. Folk-art is art which voices 
the outlook of uneducated, unsophisticated, unspoilt people in the 
same way that these people voice it themselves. Thus the English 
and the Scottish ballads are folk-art, but Coleridge’s “Ancient 
Mariner,” which is cast in the same form as these ballads, is not 
folk-art but high art, inasmuch as its imaginative range covers a 
wider compass. Burns’ songs are sublimation of folk-art, but 
Thomas Hardy’s lyrics (though based on a knowledge of the folk 
probably as deep as that of Burns) are high art, being permeated 
with philosophic concepts that go far beyond Burns. The wisdom 
of folk-art is homely wisdom, and its philosophy is practical 
philosophy. It bears the same relation to high art as a Negro spirit- 
ual bears to Bach, or a cowboy ballad to Schubert or Beethoven. 
Yet as a point of common reference by which other work of 
greater imaginative capacity may be tested, folk-art has its own 
justification. 

Lacking a proper basis in folk-art, American literature has ex- 
hibited many interesting starts followed by only fragmentary 
developments. In his book The Golden Day, Lewis Mumford 
ascribes the downfall of the early New England transcenden- 
talist school to the unsatisfactory conclusion of the Civil War, 
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whereby both mercantile North and agrarian South were played 
off the stage by the advent of the Gilded Age of industry and 
finance. That is largely true, but the Gilded Age might not have 
made such inroads as it did if there had been sufficient resistance 
offered by folk-art, or by dawning movements for the develop- 
ment of regional autonomy. On the opposite side of the Atlantic, 
England’s “Gilded Age,” expressing itself in Victorianism, left 
Ireland untouched, with the result that a still vigorous folk-art 
expression flowered into the fine art of Yeats and Synge by the 
turn of the century. The tragedy of American literary expression 
is that there is very little or nothing to oppose the industrious, 
optimistic, Babbitt-like industrialist. For real native expression 
you have to go always deeper into the backwoods, where neither 
railroads nor highways can penetrate. Yet without continuous 
reference to these same backwoods, no masterpiece can actually 
be produced. You have to take into consideration the lowest pos- 
sible denominator of human expression before you can begin fully 
to express yourself; for you have to realize that the speech of the 
great masters is simply an enlargement of the speech of the com- 
mon man, before great art becomes possible. 

Every literary aspirant who wants to write thinks that by trying 
he may make himself as great as were Shakespeare and Goethe. 
But it is not by trying to write that one understands the principles 
that govern great writing. It is only by understanding what were 
the primal, aboriginal sources on which great writers drew. Shakes- 
peare would not have been Shakespeare had he not had an end- 
less store of popular song, legend and balladry to fall back upon; 
and as for Goethe, we know that he deliberately modelled him- 
self, following Herder’s advice, on the folk-song currents of old 
Germany, rather than on the artificial eighteenth-century stuff 
that was prevalent in his early youth. The vitality that enabled 
Shakespeare and Goethe to be great poets lay in fields cultivated 
by thousands of humbler and less articulate toilers. A great poet 
is an end-product, a stopping point, a recapitulation of develop- 
ments that have gone on long before him, remote from the public 
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eye. It is because America has been rich in beginnings, but poor in 
such recapitulations, that much American literature has seemed 
so feeble and brittle a thing. We invent readily; we do not 
assimilate and complete things that have been in our tradition. 

The value of an active folk-art is precisely that it gives the 
finished practitioner something to work upon, something to de- 
velop further. It is for this reason, and this reason only, that the 
new regionalism in American literature is to be commended. It 
aims at supplanting the metropolitan category of taste by a local 
category of taste. And thereby it fights not only vulgar stand- 
ardization but also the gradual disappearance of genuine folk-art 
into still more remote backwoods. It is necessarily somewhat self- 
conscious of its own mission in doing this. But without such purely 
local self-consciousness, without, in short, a sectionalism that does 
function expressively, the expression of the metropolitan con- 
sciousness, which has no relation whatever to local environment 
and is empty of value in the future, will have the last word. 


II 


Thus far the development of regionalism in America has 
followed the same course that it has in other countries; that part 
of the country which has been historically the most remote from 
the centers of metropolitan influence has given birth to and been 
most influenced by folk-art. Exactly as in France, where region- 
alism began to flourish in Provence and Languedoc, or as in the 
British Isles, where it came to birth in Ireland and in Scotland, 
so in America: regionalism developed first in the South and 
Southwest. In each case a less industrialized section began to 
express itself in opposition to over-industrialized sections. 

It is generally argued by the critics of such literature that it 
is too deliberately fostered and produced—too self-conscious. As 
if the masterpieces of the past were not equally self-conscious! 
We have, in respect to literature, either to assume that great art 
happens by sheer unconscious accident, or to assume, as Leonardo 
da Vinci said in another connection, that “great knowledge implies 
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great love.” Which we assume, depends upon our view of art’s 
purposefulness. If art is purely purposeless, then we must sup- 
pose that it can add nothing whatever to our apprehension of 
reality, and be prepared to live in the future without it: a form 
of life that could be pleasing to none but the technocrats and 
other scientists who have failed to realize that life is, in itself, an 
art. If, on the other hand, a world without art appears to us as 
a monstrosity, then we have to assume that art should be some- 
how consciously fostered. And the ages in which art was con- 
sciously fostered have been, in fact, by far the most important 
for art: the Greek fifth century, the Italian Renaissance, the Eliz- 
abethan era, or even our own New England of the ’forties. 
Regionalism in literature is a deliberate fostering of local talent 
as opposed to foreign talent, of local modes of expression as 
opposed to standardized modes of expression. It is a means for 
promoting articulateness, rather than a method of getting literary 
masterpieces written. Whether regionalism can of itself produce 
masterpieces is another matter; it will be enough if it maintains 
a standard higher than the purely commercial one of this age. But 
it is difficult to see how regionalism can in fact continue as an ac- 
tive force without a corresponding measure of incessant political 
and social agitation. The French regionalism of the last twenty 
years has been actively allied to the French royalist propaganda 
for provincial revolution; the Irish literary movement was a by- 
product of the Irish agitation for Home Rule; the present-day 
Scottish Renaissance in letters is intimately allied to the “Scottish 
nationalist” movement in politics. And the only good regionalists 
in American history have been, or are, prominent states’-rights 
men. Thomas Jefferson could be a good regionalist because Thomas 
Jefferson believed he knew the needs of his neighbors in Vir- 
ginia. And the few Southerners who were writing at the time of 
the Civil War were good regionalists, because they believed that 
the interests of the South came before the interests of the Union. 
Therefore those who think it is possible to have regionalism 
without sectionalism are arguing in vain. I recall that two years 
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ago at the regional conference at Charlottesville which I attended, 
Professor Odum, of the University of North Carolina, declared 
that regionalism was not sectionalism. It seemed to me then that, 
at least in the cultural field, he was mistaken, and that regionalism 
is nothing but an enlightened kind of sectionalism. One has to 
make a clear choice, if one is to be a literary or other artist, be- 
tween the needs and aims of the mass-productive state and the 
needs and requirements of the local state; and this choice, in liter- 
ature, is in fact a choice between literature that is spontaneous and 
varied in its flowering, such as that of Greece, and literature that 
is deliberately eclectic and standardized, such as that of Rome. 
Each region must therefore agree to keep out of the territory of 
all others, and to develop culturally as well as politically, eco- 
nomically as well as socially, on its own account, or we must ac- 
cept an artificially created standard such as that of New York, and 
cease to go on creating according to local requirements. 

The choice is by no means easy; but I can see no merit in a 
philosophy of regionalism that glosses over ‘the difficulty, that 
Says we can accept with one hand sophisticated New York and 
with the other unsophisticated Oklahoma, that argues that the 
writer need have no special political connections, no economic con- 
nections, and no social connections with the section he is describ- 
ing. Such an argument, apart from the fact that it is calculated to 
drive all honest writers still further towards communism, seems 
to me to assume that art is in some sense a pure activity, whereas 
we know that art is in fact a highly impure and human activity. 
It is just because it is a fusion of intellect and sensation, desire 
and reason, emotion and form, that art is so difficult. Science, on 
the other hand, is altogether pure, and science formulates only 
an abstract intellectual judgment. But science is, in fact, the great 
enemy of regionalism. The aim of science is only to demonstrate, 
not to train or to educate; and it is only by educating our people 
to the underlying needs of those sections in which they live, as 
opposed to the requirements of standardized metropolitan areas, 
that a true regionalism can be made possible. 








Abner Whistler’s Snake Story 


By Joun N. Watson 


est, the two men came out on the porch of the ranch house 
to rest a while before bed. Old Whistler seated himself 
in the cowhide chair, while Bill sat on the floor with his back 
against a post. Their faces were turned towards Double Moun- 


‘ BOUT the time the evening star began to shine its bright- 


tain, looming silvery in the moonlight, across Long Sulphur 
Draw. The mellow air from the dried grass was like incense, and 
the tinkle of a cow’s bell sounded from a distance. At the end of 
the yard stood the bunk-house, dark and silent because the men 
were on the round-up down the country to the south. Just these 
two were left behind, the one because he was too inexperienced to 
be of much use, the other because he was nearing the sunset of his 
full life. 

Bill Hayes was an orphan boy that old Abner had taken in a 
while before, when the youngster had come into the West to get 
his start—the cowman was always doing something like that for 
someone. His kindness had already won the boy. Like the other 
folks in the Double Mountain country, Bill would swear by 
Abner Whistler. Everybody knew his tales of the old days, and 
everybody said they were true. 

Bill loved those stories. Tonight he sat in hopeful silence while 
the range-man filled his pipe. At last Whistler spoke: 

“Them coyotes are getting right peart again, Bill; hear ’em 
down there by the corrals? It minds me of the winter of ’74, 
when it was so dad-blamed cold the rabbits all froze and them 
coyotes got as vicious as wolves. We had to pen up every new- 
borned calf or they would get him as quick as anything. I guess 
they must have scented that bunch of milk-goats. Funny thing, 
them Mexican herders just have to have their goat-milk. Well, 
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all I got to say is, them kids had better stay near old nanny to- 
night.” 

“Hadn’t I better go see about them, Mr. Whistler?” the 
youngster asked eagerly, rising as if to go. 

“Let ’em be, Bill. It’s quite a way down there and you’ve had a 
hard day. I’m sure the gates are bolted up so them goats won’t 
stray. Of course them greasers are sound asleep, and have been 
since sundown. I knew one of them fellows, though, who was 
always wide-awake and ready for business. That was Jesis 
Maria.” His voice trailed away into silent revery. The boy sat 
down again and waited. 

Suddenly, as if remembering the lad could not read his mind, 
the old fellow said: “Don’t never let anyone tell you that all 
Mexicans are trifling—I know one who wasn’t. He was this Jests 
Maria, and he has been gone a long, long time.” He paused, as 
if to arrange old memories; then he continued: “Jests called me 
Salvador—that means ‘Savior’ in greaser language, you know. 
Funny name for a mortal to carry, but he nicknamed me that 
cause I happened to have some extry sow-belly and beans and 
couldn’t see a fellow-man starve, even if he was a Mex. 

“To get at the story, Son, I had better tell you something about 
this country “long about then. It was wild and sort of God- 
forsakened, back in the ’seventies. I came out from Missouri with 
a wagon-train when I was just a youngster like you. The agents 
who told us about the new country said we could come overland 
by Weatherford or we could go by boat down the Mississippi and 
’round the Gulf to the mouth of the Brazos and up mighty nigh 
to this place on a river-barge. I distinctly recollect they encour- 
aged us to come by wagon, saying that way was so much faster 
than the trip by water.” He chuckled to himself over the pros- 
pects of any boat on the Clear Fork, which stands in mud-holes 
almost the whole year around. Bill laughed too, and Whistler 
went on with his tale. “We came through Weatherford in about 
five weeks, traveling sort of slow so as to keep an eye on them 
roving Osage in the Territory. Most of the boys dropped out 
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along the way, but I came on to the Fort Griffin settlement, where 
I worked until I was old enough to stake a claim; then I pushed 
on west to this very place. There was something about that old 
Double Mountain there that held me on. I’m not sorry, neither. 
Double Mountain has always been a friend of mine.” He waved 
a rather steady hand to the low range piled up under the soft 
moonlight to the north. 

“T have been here ever since, Billy. It was a pretty stiff pull at 
times, what with the drouths and all, but I’m glad I stayed. Some 
of them Missouri boys who came out with that train went on to 
Californy. One landed away over in India; they must ’a’ seen 
some great sights; but pshaw, I don’t reckon anybody ever saw 
nothing that would equal this West Texas country with its plains, 
all wavy with buffalo-clover in the spring of the year, and them 
hills kind of purply at sunset. Nobody can tell me there’s a finer 
place anywhere. 

“After I got my herd started it was some easier. The only 
troublesome things were the occasional rampages of the Coman- 
ches and a few bands of pesky Mexican rustlers. That’s where 
Jestis Maria comes in. I never did ask the old cuss, but I believe 
he was a rustler himself, until he came so near dying he decided 
to turn over a new leaf. He came one January night, winter of 
69 it was. I was eating my supper when I heard a funny drag- 
ging noise outside the sod house. There he was, pulling himself 
along the ground like a dumb brute. His legs were both pretty 
badly cut up and one was twisted around in a bad break. There 
was a bullet hole in his neck. He was pretty hungry, too, and 
even if I couldn’t understand a word he said I was able to read 
that look of pain and starvation in his eyes. 

“Poor old Jestis! He liked to ’a’ died on me spite of all I could 
do for him. We never did talk much, even though I did pick up 
some of his kind of words and he began to speak some American; 
but seems we just always understood each other without talking. 
I was needing a helper pretty bad; so I did my best to piece this 
man together. It wasn’t long before he began to drag himself 
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about to cook for us. Then when summer came he was helping 
with the ‘dogies.’ His leg hung sort of useless like, because I 
hadn’t done much of a job setting it. Jestis could balance himself, 
though, and he was right at home in a saddle. Of course his 
hobbling made him slow, but even at that he was about the handi- 
est fellow I ever saw. 

“Funny thing, too—the rustlers never did bother me again af- 
ter the Mex came to stay with me. I always figured he was one of 
that gang and when he got hurt, they left him for dead. That 
crawl to my place must have been a pretty big job for him.” 
Abner paused to rub his right wrist, in which the rheumatics had 
begun to throb. Bill was afraid he might go in to bed; but pres- 
ently he continued: “Billy, have you ever been so dumb scared 
that your knees got stiff and your brain sort of dried up inside 
your skull? Have you ever been so numb that you couldn’t have 
lived except for the fact that you couldn’t die?” He was still 
again, and the youngster was on the verge of answering these 
strange questions with a “No, sir,” when the old man answered 
them himself. “I have, young fellow, and it sure is one more 
hell.” 

The wind rustled the strings of peppers against the wall, and 
far to the east dry lightning flashed. Bill shifted his back to a 
new position against the post and waited. “The old man must 
be asleep,” he thought. Again he was about to prompt with a ques- 
tion when Abner said: “It all comes back to me as plain as yester- 
day. I mind it started over some strays of ours that had wan- 
dered down t’other side of the draw towards Phantom Hill. I 
wanted them to range by the river there, because the water was 
almost gone from all the holes in the north pasture. In fact, water 
is scarce anywhere in July in this country; so Jesis and I went 
early one morning to bring them back. It is pretty rough going on 
the north slopes of Double Mountain, and we didn’t make much 
time until we got through the bad lands. It was there we first saw 
the Indian signs, a campfire and the refuse of a freshly slaugh- 
tered yearling which showed as plain as day they had been there 
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the night before. I should have turned back then and there, but I 
was sure that steer was mine; so I got mad. 

“We kept a sharp watch for a while, and we kept looking for 
them cows too. Toward sundown we came upon a dozen head 
grazing in a grove of trees. Now it’s a job to get young calves 
out of such a place; so we didn’t hear a thing until those Coman- 
ches were down upon us, yelling and firing arrows and an occa- 
sional bullet. I jumped my paint across a ditch and took out for 
home in earnest. Jesis kept right behind me, and I tell you we 
were going hell-fer-leather along the slopes of them hills.” He 
motioned toward Double Mountain before he went on. 

“T knew our ponies couldn’t hold out for long because we had 
come all of twenty-seven miles and over the roughest kind of 
country. But those half-starved Indian ponies were no match for 
us, and we could have outrun them if an arrow hadn’t got the 
Mexican’s horse in the flank. The poor thing staggered along for 
a little way, then went down. I turned back and grabbed the old 
fellow up behind me. He knew my animal couldn’t carry double 
for long, so he tried to pull away; but I didn’t give him time to 
argue. This halt let them devils gain on us and I knew then that 
we couldn’t get away. 

“When we came to the bad lands I felt we had better take it 
afoot, since the country is so broken up that a man can crouch 
down and not be seen a hundred yards off. I jumped down and 
pulled Jesis after me. Then I slapped the horse on the rump and 
we took off in the opposite direction as fast as the rough ground 
and the old man’s bad leg would let us. I had found a cave on 
that slope one day, and I was hoping that God would see his 
way clear to let me find it again. It was pretty well hidden by 
scrub cedars, but I remembered a live-oak grove near-by: I kept 
looking for them trees. The Indians began to yell louder than 
ever; so I knew they had discovered our horse and realized we 
were on foot somewhere around. Running and partly carrying the 
old man too, I made it over the slope, and sure enough, there was 
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them live-oaks that placed the cave for me. Our friends were just 
below, beating the bushes for us and having a great time. 

“T’ve never seen anything get so much fun out of running 
down a live thing as does an Indian, especially if that thing is 
weaker or crippled and doesn’t stand much chance of getting 
away. By this time a lot of them were off their horses, running 
here and there, trying to pick up our trail; and if it hadn’t been 
for that God-sent cave, Jesis and I would be numbered among 
the scalped hombres of this country. I had hardly pushed him 
through the opening and followed before they came in view. 
They had lost our trail over the flinty rocks and they were mak- 
ing a great to-do about it. I watched from the brushy under- 
growth while Jesis got our little bit of ammunition together for 
handy use. I saw the Comanches thought we were still in the 
gullies down below, as they didn’t make any effort to come on up 
the hillside. 

“Just when I felt we were sort o’ safe, I saw them fellows be- 
gin to gather under that live-oak grove getting ready to camp. I 
had figured that when dusk came we could slip out and begin the 
long hike back to the ranch. But we were pretty well trapped now, 
unless they failed to keep out a guard. Even then I felt it would 
be a risk to try to get the crippled Mexican by them, for an In- 
dian sleeps with one eye open; and their camp wasn’t more than 
a hundred or so yards from the mouth of the cave. I went back to 
Jess and told him the lay of the land. He was wanting me to go 
on after dark and leave him. He said I could bring back help. I 
reasoned that we were safe and it would have been powerful hard 
to leave that poor old shivering Mexican there all by himself. It 
wasn’t one chance in several that they would find our hide-out. 
I began to look around the place and found it to be a sort of 
land-fault in shale and solid rock. With sufficient ammunition we 
could hold off an army, but right there was the trouble: we had 
only a dozen shots or so between us. That room wasn’t very large 
—three more men would have crowded it. The floor was sloping 
and smooth, awful smooth. I suppose in any saner moment that 
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would have warned me, but then I was only too glad for a place 
to hide. The walls were only about five feet high, so we couldn’t 
stand erect; but we could sit comfortably on that smooth floor. 

“Noises from the camp were easily heard in our cave. The In- 
dians slaughtered another one of my steers; and as they fed 
themselves, those devils kept up a constant grunting. Two parties 
of scouts came in when it was getting good dark, and after they 
ate, things began to quiet down. Soon they were all rolled in 
their blankets and asleep. The fire burned lower, while a bright 
moon came up and I could see the whole camp was bedded down, 
except for three who were off on one side watching the horses. 

“T felt suddenly that I had better follow the old man’s plan 
and slip out of that place, and go for the boys while I had half 
a chance. I went back and told Jestis what I had decided to do. 
Swenson’s ranch was the nearest place, about fourteen miles to 
the west; so I thought I’d make for there. 

“We were standing in that half-light of the moon whispering 
about this when we heard a kind of slithering sound, the kind of 
noise the scales of a snake’s belly make as he slides over rock. I 
looked at the entrance, and sure enough, there where the moon- 
rays seeped through the bushes and fell down on the rocky floor, 
was a side-winder. He was a regular old granddaddy, he was so 
big. I felt my gun in my hand before I got my senses back. I 
knew if I shot, the whole camp would be in on us; so I put the 
weapon back in my pocket and waited, hoping the old reprobate 
would go on about his business in a peaceful manner. He moved 
over to where he could sort of sun himself comfortable-like there 
in that moonlight, and he sure looked like a whopper to me! 
Jesis and I were standing with our heads bent over, for as I 
said, the ceiling was too low for a man to stand up straight. It 
was then I discovered I had lost my hat somewhere back there 
when we were running. It would have come in handy as a pad, 
because I kept bumping my head on those rocks up above as I 
shifted about, trying to make as little noise as possible. I didn’t 
want to bother that rattler, since they are such ugly brutes when 
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they get mad, and they are pretty big propositions to handle even 
when a fellow has a gun and can use it as freely as he wants to. 
I guess he thought the coast was clear and sent out some sort of 
message to the whole tribe, for soon here they came, crawling out 
from the crevices. I knew then the place we had looked upon as 
a safe hide-out was nothing but a rattlesnake den. They had been 
in that place so long they had worn the ground smooth with their 
constant crawling around. 

“Jesis kept moaning little prayers to ‘Madre de Dios.’ I told 
him to stand perfectly still, as I didn’t think they would strike a 
still object. They crawled over our feet, and coiled here and 
there on the ground—my God, but it was awful.” Old Whistler 
stopped the narrative to find his pipe. Bill, who knew what a 
side-winder was, suddenly drew his legs up on the porch. Dang- 
ling them off the side had grown a bit uncomfortable. The story- 
teller’s pipe remained unused in his hand as he sat there lost in 
his reminiscences. Bill couldn’t bring himself to interrupt; so he 
sat still and waited. Presently, the old man crossed his legs and 
began to talk again. 

“T was almost ready to go charging out of that place, but Jesis 
kept whimpering: ‘Keep still, Salvador; do not move.’ I had on 
low boots, while the Mexican wore only soft moccasins that came 
just above his ankle. He had never been able to wear a boot on 
that crippled foot. There we stood, pressing our shoulders up 
against that rock ceiling to keep our legs stiff. Mine kept wanting 
to double up under me. I was taller than Jesis and I had to 
stoop lower; so it wasn’t long before the most deadening pains 
began to shoot along my backbone. My ribs seemed crushed into 
my lungs and breathing was a painful job. The muscles in my 
legs trembled; but fear made my knees stiff. The only safe move- 
ment I could make was with my arms. I remember I wrung my 
hands and pinched my legs, and as I didn’t seem to have such a 
lot to be thankful for just at that time, I thanked the Lord that 
my breeches legs were stuffed inside my boot-tops. I don’t think 
I could have stood for one of them cold things to rear its head 
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up against .my bare leg. Then I began to figure. It must have 
been around seven o’clock when we came into the cave and those 
snakes probably started coming out along about nine. I knew the 
cold spell just before dawn would send them back into their den. 
So I stood there and prayed that we might hold out till dawn. 

“Several times I asked the Mexican how he was getting along, 
but soon my lungs hurt too much to talk and I just stood still— 
stood still for hours which gradually lengthened into years, and 
on into lifetimes. I began to weigh the things of life up against 
that wonderful thought of lying down, even though it meant 
lying down among piles of rattlers. I knew their fangs would 
hurt for a while, but it would soon be over and I could ease that 
pain in my neck and chest. I remember having a lot of foolish 
thoughts as I stood there and I remember good old Jesis kept 
whispering little encouragements to me. Then he fell to talking 
to his ‘Madre de Dios,’ and I heard him calling my name during 
those prayers. I thought of the man there praying for me; he 
must have been well over sixty and I was just a young buck, 
about twenty-four or -five. There I was, feeling pretty sorry for 
myself, and I had two sound legs. He stood there with his weight 
on one. I knew he couldn’t do much more than put that injured 
foot on the floor; and there he was praying for me. I put out my 
hand and felt his arm in the dark. It was trembling; but I think 
not so much from fear as from exhaustion. 

“T asked him if he had rather die there by the snakes, or make 
a dash for it and have the Indians get us, after the rattlers had 
bitten us besides. For I am telling you, had we so much as raised 
a foot, we would have had to kick over coiled snakes, and that 
movement would have started them striking. 

“He said: ‘I am not able to stand much longer, Salvador. I am 
old and tired. I have seen life and lived it. You are young, and 
life is very pleasant to the young; so you must go on living be- 
cause there is so much before you. Presently, I will fall, Salva- 
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dor, away from you. I will fall quietly. I will be bitten—I will 
rest.’ 

“He was silent for a while. It’s a pretty big job to get your- 
self into the notion to stop living, because the urge to live is 
mighty strong in every human being. When he spoke again, he 
had me promise him that I would make myself keep on standing 
there. He sounded so calm, and there I was, nigh mad from the 
strain. Then he reached out his hand and caught mine, the one 
I’d been trying to hold him up with. This rustling started them 
snakes to crawling and two or three set up to buzzing. Jests 
gripped my hand; then he took it to his mouth and kissed it. I 
remember his lips were wet with slobber and blood; he had been 
biting his tongue to try to force himself to go on standing. I know, 
because I had been biting mine. After that he said: ‘Do not for- 
get, Salvador. Life is so sweet’; and he turned me loose. 

“He fell, with his body as far away from me as he could; he 
fell down into that working, seething pile of rattlers. I think 
every one of them set up a rattling at the same time. The ones 
he fell on and those near him were coiling and striking. The ones 
about my feet coiled and I could feel the reverberation of their 
rattlers against my boots. Poor old Jesus sort of sighed a few 
times and was still. I felt like I was standing at the edge of an 
open grave.” 

Whistler’s voice trembled to a pause; then he concluded his 
tale briefly. “Cold dawn came around four o’clock, and the side- 
winders began to crawl into their crevices. Suddenly I thought of 
the Comanches. As it grew lighter I could see the ground; the 
snakes were gone. The old granddaddy was the last to go. To 
move was a big problem for me, since my legs seemed dead. But 
I managed to get over to the opening by lifting each leg with my 
hands and placing the paralyzed foot on the ground the same as 
if it had been a dead weight of lead. When I looked out, the 
camp was deserted. Sometime in the night, while I was numb 
with pain, the Indians had packed up and gone away, and I had 
not heard them go. First I thought it must have been a terrible 
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dream. Then I looked down, and there on that rocky floor was 
poor old Jesis, staring up at me, with his eyes wide open, set in 
horrified death. He had said, ‘Life is so sweet’—and he did not 
lie.” 

The old cowman was still. His story was ended. Young Bill 
Hayes would never tell how he had seen Abner Whistler sitting 
there in the moonlight, weeping like a woman. He wouldn’t tell: 
because he was sort of choked up himself, with dew all over his 
cheeks. 


Epigrams 
By Ricuarp R. Kirk 


THE LOSS 


H EAVEN remains, but Hell 
Is a dried-up, filled-in well. 
“Alas!” cries the sinner’s brother, 
“He escapes, that wicked one!” 
“Alas, alas!” cries the other, 
“Our place of refuge is gone!” 


SHALL WE COMPLAIN 


"THEOPHILUS, a friend I had 

By one thing vexed; and he went mad. 
Theophilus, shall we complain 

Of the many cares that keep us sane? 








The Widow’s Way 


By Henry Exar 


HIS old lady Newberry was a widow woman with seven 

children, but, man, she was a farmer. Or so I’ve heard. 

Anyways, she made a good living out of her black land 
beginning when Dink Newberry died. Dink had tried being a 
lawyer, and then went into the undertaking business, and he was 
a barber for awhile, but finally he made a success and got back to 
the soil. That was when he married Miss Willits and her black- 
land farm, the same being the Mis’ Newberry I’m speaking of. 
Well, Dink said the earth was the basis of all wealth and he had 
three hundred and fifty acres of it, and he settled down to steady 
drinking of Red Eye whiskey till he got into a fit and died. That 
bereavement seemed to give this widow woman new life and 
ambition. She got active as a cat and hired her some hands and 
worked them till hell wouldn’t have it. She cleared all the John- 
son grass off her farm and wrote down to the A. & M. College 
for bulletins and planted milo maize between the cotton rows. 
She was a farmer. Clearing that Johnson grass was a job. It’ll 
grow and prosper on a marble slab, and on black land, Grandpa’s 
toenail slipped and tore the sheet! That stuff is hell—money, 
marbles, or chalk. 

The Dayo brothers over across the creek from the widow were 
given up to have the best farm in the section and won the county 
prize for cotton, grain, and hogs time out of mind. But the widow 
splattered them and took all three prizes herself. These Dayos 
were an onery outfit and mean enough to steal sheep, and they 
were plenty sore on the widow. She ordered her a carload of fer- 
tilizer to whoop up her crops for the next year. The railroad set 
out a car on the Sayso siding about dusk one night and when she 
came up with her wagons to unload it next morning it was gone. 
Stole. Well, that fertilizer looked just like river silt and every 
farmer around was using river silt, so she didn’t have any luck 
tracing who stole it. A nine-year-old child might ’a’ figured who 
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it was, but the widow never let on, and kept tighter than a Pull- 
man window. She ordered her another carload. People were sort 
of sorry for her. Even the ones that had been against a woman 
making a success. But a success in farming is about like being pro- 
moted to be corporal in the army after twenty years. And every- 
body knew the loss of that carload set her back. 

When the second carload came and was stole like the other the 
whole section was in a high dudgeon and said things had come to 
a hell of a pass. 

But the widow didn’t do anything about it. They said she ought 
to have had the car guarded and been on the watch-out to get the 
thieves. But then a widow woman is pretty helpless, and her with 
all them children. She was a blonde woman with her hair parted 
in the middle, and she was stringy built and droopy looking like 
life was too heavy for her. 

So everybody said, “Well, the Dayo brothers got her whipped 
down and they’!l take the prize this year.” 

It was August or May or June or sometime. I’m a pipefitter 
myself and all I. know is what this country friend of mine told 
me. Anyway, everybody had planted cotton. The widow didn’t 
let out a syllable for something over three weeks and then she 
came out with handbills and had them stuck up in every fence- 
corner and crossroads in the country. Gentlemen, the Monday 
after that handbill came out you couldn’t stir the people in wag- 
ons, horseback, and afoot on the Valley Pike by the Dayo farm 
with a stick. There was green stuff coming up all over the Dayo 
land and it wasn’t cotton. It grew a foot while you were looking 
at it. And people figured maybe it would get to be fifty feet high. 
Some said thirty, some said a hundred. Like once I saw a guy get 
hit on the chin and it stretched his neck about six or eight inches. 

The widow’s handbill was like this: 


To the low, malicious thieves that stole my fertilizer. 1 ordered that 
second carload mixed with Johnson-grass seed. I ordered it so as to catch 
you, and bring ruination upon you. 


This is a story my country friend told me one day over a bottle 
of three-two. His name is Ollie Snook and he lives at Four Oaks. 





Ballade 
To the Memory of Lost Ladies 


(Translated from Villon) 
By Jack REYNOLDs 


Wir you where, to what pious 
Place is lovely Flora ta’en? 

Yea, Hipparchia and Thais, 

They whose beauty was the same? 

And pallid Echo, who was fain 

To flirt about the fens at dawn 

Is gone; and youth begins to wane. 
Where are the leaves of autumn gone? 


Wan and aerial Hellois, 

Where are you now? whose witcheries’ main 
Bore Abelard to antique bliss 

Despite the sombre cloth he’d ta’en. 

Good Lord! I’d most forgot our Queen, 
At whose command was Buridan 

Bagged and thrown into the Seine. 

But where are the leaves of autumn gone? 


I mind, pale Queen, the song, the kiss, 

That once upon your lips have lain. 

Now Berthe, and Beatrice, Alyce, 

Soft Lady Arembour du Maine; 

Even the white-faced daughter of Lorraine 

The strangers slaughtered at Rouen— 

Where have you taken them, Mother of Pain? 

Where are the leaves of autumn gone? 
DEnvoy 

Sweet Lord, from enquiry refrain, 

Nor for my olden ladies mourn; 

Unless you add in plaintive vein, 

Where are the leaves of autumn gone? 











Polly Holman’s Wedding 


Notes by Washington Irving 
Edited by Stanley T. Williams and Ernest E. Leisy 


ASHINGTON IRVING, never an authentic in- 

\ \ terpreter of the frontier, was nevertheless sensitive to 

its romantic aspects, and after his return from Europe, 
in 1832, became in New York one of the popular narrators of 
tales of the West, designed for readers enamored of idealized 
scenes whose realities horrified them. After reading A Tour on the 
Prairies, Mayor Philip Hone declared that here were to be found 
“matters of thrilling interest to citizens who read of them in their 
green slippers seated before a shining grate, the neatly printed 
page illuminated by a bronze astral lamp.”* In 1832 Irving 
made his journey west to Missouri with Commissioner Ellsworth, 
consorting with Osages and trappers; eating (without relish) salt 
pork, and, on one occasion, skunk; and shooting a buffalo. The 
plunder of this pilgrimage and of his reading was his three books 
on the Arkansas-Missouri lands, on the expedition to Astoria, and 
on the exploits of Captain Bonneville; but in his notes still sur- 
vive other relics of this relatively unknown phase of his writing. 
He was in the ’thirties an inexact romantic historian of the 
frontier. 

This sheaf of notes, “Polly Holman’s Wedding,” is a crude 
narrative of Kentucky, foraged, after Irving’s immemorial cus- 
tom, from some fellow traveler, and set down in the form of 
rough memoranda. Unimportant in content, unfinished and un- 
polished, these have, nevertheless, interest not only as an instance 
of the raw materials from which Irving created his Western tales, 
but also as actual folk-lore derived apparently from some 
itinerant frontiersman. In many portions the manuscript is almost 
illegible, and errors have probably crept into this transcription, in 
which the editors have followed in so far as possible the exact 





*The Diary of Philip Hone, ed. Allan Nevins (New York, 1927), I, 156. 
"In the collection of Dr. Roderick Terry, Newport, Rhode Island. 
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orthography, punctuation, and spelling of Irving. The manu- 
script consists of twenty-three octavo pages, of which the last 
twenty-one comprise the original notes of the sketch. The first 
two pages, quarto, contain the brief opening description, written 
apparently in another hand than Irving’s. The original notes 
have the date “1805.” One or two illegible words have been 
indicated by dashes; longer illegible passages by notes. 


POLLY HOLMANS WEDDING 


I first became acquainted with old 
Holman in 1800. He then lived on 
the Prairies near Big clifty, which is 
a branch of Nolan which is a branch 
of Green river. I was riding along in 
the evening not knowing where I 
should put up for the night when I 
came by Holmans farm and saw a fine 
buxom, black eyed girl trying to milk 
a cow, but pestered by the calf. I got 
off my horse jumped into the cow pen, 
took hold of a rope tied to the foot of 
the calf and drew it away. The young 
girl blushed and giggled and went on 
with her milking. By and bye I heard 
a loud rough voice Hello stranger— 
who are you. Polly who have you got 
there 1 answered me—And who the 
deuce are you. I’m just a traveller, 
who saw the calf was bothering the 
young woman, and thought I’d draw 
it off until she had done milking. 


1805.* Old Holman lived in Pearce’s 
when I had became acquainted with 
him, his son Jimmy & daughter Polly 
as far back as 1800—Pearce’s near Big 
Clifty branch of Nolan branch of 
Green river-—In 1804 he moved 
over to Rock creek, branch of Caney 
Creek® a branch of rough creek branch 
of Green River. Riding by his house 
one morning, about 10 He kept a kind 





"Irving’s notes begin. 

“In Grayson County, north central Ken- 
tucky. 

"In Edmonson County. 


of ornary Log house 2 rooms one story 
with loft, in the wood not far from 
small spring branch—Sprang out of 
house caught horse by bridle—Where 
the d—! are you going You cant go 
any further today why Pollys to be 
married. To whom. Why dont you 
know Jake Vertruce [?] who lives at 
the head of rough? Oh yes I know J. 
very well Well hes the man. you cant 
go any further, so just get down & 
let Jimmy take your horse you cant go 
any further till the weddings over 
Come here jimmy, heres an old friend 
Come [? ]take his horse & put him in 
the corn crib. Thats too kind put him 
in the corn crib [he will] eat too 
much Never mind I want to treat you 
& your horse well—If you wont have 
him in corn crib jimmy shall give him 
a bushel of corn. Dismounted went in 
house talked with old woman, joked 
polly about getting married——a black 
eyed brunette as round & plump as 
partridge & very pretty—about 16 or 
17. Holman to wife & daughter— 
here wife here Polly—here your old 
friend. D— glad your going to be 
married—devil of fellow among the 
women, but youl soon be out of the 
way. Polly you remember the way we 
first got acquainted with him It was a 
curious enough. You know the winter 
day. you were milking the cow at the 
pen at the back of the farm when I 
came out there and found him holding 
the calf. It was the first time I ever 
saw him & I thot it strange he shd be 
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there holdg my calf & axd him hello 
who are you Polly who have you got 
there I replied—me. & who the d 
are you Im just a traveller & saw the 
calf was bothering the young woman 
here & Id take hold of rope tied 
to its foot & draw it off until she had 
done milking during all this time Polly 
seemed amused—laughing while she 
milked the cow Well well stranger 
come in & stay with us its going to be 
a cold night & before morng the stove 
there will be frozen to the back of 
chimney. I told her I remembered all 
this very well & was glad I was here 
to see my old acquaintance married to 
a young fellow that I knew to be a 
bold hunter. Went in, had supper. 
found Polly very pleasant—Manches- 
ter [?] a pioneer—tole me he had 
come from old Virginia [?] had rich 
brother living at richmd. It was Bitter 
cold before we sat down to supper I 
was joking & laughing with Polly. By 
G— I wish you had been here three 
nights ago—A little fellow 3 feet high 
little Dutchman from upper part of 
state was here & mighty sweet upon 
polly. I told him Hello stranger—if 
you keep fooling with my girl, by the 
L— shall throw you down the potato 
hole & let cockroaches eat you—When 
I first went in, I found a girl there 
named Polly Bozier from the Big Cave 
10 miles off—a girl without educa- 
tion. Mother wit We had all finished 
supper heard man at little gate before 
the house. Hello. Holman opened door 
& answered—Mister Im gov express & 
shall have to stay with you tonight— 
give me supper & feed my horse for 
you know nobody ever charges govt 
xpress nothing Holman tossed his head 
with rage [?] D— his confidence 
thinks I know no better than that gov 
sent him However Ill have some fun 
out of him Opened gate—Heres a Mr 
Express old Lady make haste & get 
more supper for Mr Express here on 
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govt business. Jimmy take Mr Ex- 
presses horse feed him well—he must 
have no cause of compt Hell tell govt 
hes not been well treated here—We 
must keep in favor with old Mr govt. 
Im told hes a devilish crabbed old fel- 
low when he gets out of temper— 
Walk in house Mr Express Walk in 
every thing to make you comfortable 
—entered great awkward, clownish 
fellow—seemed abashed at his own 
success which had exceeded his ex- 
pectations Supper cold meats replaced 
[?] immense pewter dish of sweet 
potatoes had all got cold—Fellow ate 
enormously, After he had eaten 
enough to kill himself pushed him- 
self back from table said Ive made 
hearty supper Old Holman pretended 
[?] to be angry old man dressed in 
simple [?] dried leather with enor- 
mous butcher Knife by side advanced 
—why Mr Express come come— 
make out your supper Ive ate as much 
as I possibly can thanked him—very 
good supper Holman drew butcher 
knife from out from its [? ] great case. 
By Ld. Mr Express you have not ate 
enough for child—You will tell old 
Mr Govt that you have been ill treat- 
ed here, and by G if you don’t make 
out your supper Il] put my knife up 
to hilt in you Fellow was alarmed— 
had eaten every thing but potatoes— 
attacked them choked like fish. Hol- 
man poured out a little glass of 
whiskey come on wash it down wash 
it down dont choke about eatg your 
supper Fellow ate so many that I 
touched Holman & cautioned him— 
Let him off man he had ate nothing 
but eat [?]} to [?]} Plunder [?} him 
it was his own fault he must tell old 
Mr Govt that he had been well 
treated.” The other promised to so, 

I walked out of door. Wanted Hol- 
man to follow me Concerted plan for 
Polly Bozier to play part. Got his 
name—Spoke to Polly Bozier all ar- 
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ranged—I reproached her with her 
trick upon an old man—Suspect you 
have run away from your family—De- 
clared he had neved been married— 
name John Thomson that he working 
down at Highland hill [?} and was 
sent express by an officer there to Frank- 
furt in Kentucky. When all was quiet, 
& he was alone & to lie down on saddle 
blankets before the fire Moon light— 
moon as clear as silver—heard fast 
knocking knock knock gd God said 
Holman What poor creature can be 
out this bitter cold night—opened 
door wide in rushed girl—slouched 
hat red cloak—bundle in [hand? }— 
dropped on her knees with arms in her 
lap Oh my own Johnny, have I found 
you have I found you raised his head, 
gazed on her in astonisht—pushed her 
with one hand drew back—Get away 
swear—before the Lord I never seed 
you afore—burst out into tears de- 
clared that he had loved her; after he 
had had a child by her then married 
her then run away from her. — Gent 
as god my judge the woman knows 
my name II] acknowledge this but as 
gods my judge I never saw her before 
Holman looked in perfect astonisht 
Turned to me listen listen—Squire | 
never heard such a horrible transaction 
—Squire you ought to send this fellow 
to jail Certainly I said Ive no doubt 
hes half insane bring pen ink & paper 
We want the names correctly [? } For 
the Lords sake, Squire save [?} me 
dont do that Polly interceded also Hes 
has lied or she has, but for gd sake 
don’t send him to jail. Old Holman 
assented—took her hand—Never mind 
money dont stay here with this ungrate- 
ful [wretch? } go into back room to 
my old wife shell take care of you to- 
night. I listened to a long story about 
her working—drudgery &c I was puz- 
zled so having no listening [? } — — 
administered an oath on Millers [? } 
book by g— that shell — by the D— 


that hes a — & — — o for gd sakes 
squire spare me that — I postponed 
further pressing [?]} till morning said 
wed all sleep on it—lI slept in the 
same room—he by fire mid night I 
saw him rise on elbow look round took 
blanket—crawled to door® opened the 
door softly put them outside—Then 
got out easily crawled out no doubt 
went to stable heard the gate creak, I 
hollered to Holman That fellows gone 
Holman Let dogs follow him—heard 
him—go down the hill cross spring 
branch near a ridge that went for sev- 
eral miles hard & frosty." Heard him 
clattering for miles & dogs—him 
Thats the last we saw or heard of the 
govt express. company began to as- 
semble about 11. country broken 
mountainous country heavily timbered 
better fitted for hunts men than any 
one else—Young hunters came thro 
the woods, genly on foot—dressed in 
leather—with rifles & — The girls on 
horseback they had just begun to raise 
cotton a year or two before & had left 
leather & had dressed in clothes of 
their own spinning & weaving thot 
themselves very fine striped cotton, 
genly blue & white—stockings—moc- 
casins—Good looking rosy—plump 
hardy girls. had also begun to get 
ribbands & finery from stores 40. 50. 
miles off, & the pedlars who roamed 
the country. Samuel [?]} Chase [?} 
lived about 10 miles off the—the only 
man who played the fiddle in those 
parts was his black man Coy a nigger 
6 feet 2 inches—Black as tar—very 
white teeth which showed immoder- 
ately when he laughed consid{ere}d 
great man as he could play fiddle—a 
high accomplishment. He rivaled Bob 
Morley who was 70 or 80 miles off 
carried himself on terms of equality 
with any one. Old Holman had sent 





“Seven words are illegible. 
"Three words are illegible. 
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for the Methodist parson great dis- 
tance, to give more solemnity an un- 
usual thing—genly married by magis- 
trate. Bridegroom wor new collar 
coat and pantaloons—striped cotton 
vest—and wool hat—finely dressed— 
tolerable looking fellow with desper- 
ate [?} scar [?]} eye, light com- 
plex{ion} sandy hair—Marriage took 
place about 12—while it was going on, 
old Holman took me aside told me 
what a hell [?} of a fellow this par- 
son had been. they had prospected [? } 
together—a sad fellow among women 
—did not believe him a bit better at 
present tho he had to keep up appear- 
ances. After ceremony all men kissed 
the bride all women the groom—Din- 
ner—out of doors not room in the 
house under trees—bear meat venison, 
wild turkey, pheasants fish—Pies of 
dried apples with enormous crust,— 
Cream custard ale in great quantities— 
Dark black looking cake by the bushel, 
moistened with an apple sugar, whiskey 
—toddy for the ladies—Grace was 
said by preacher, an unusual thing 
Hunters looked as if they thought him 
a gt fool he took so much time Pre- 
vious to the wedding the fellows came 
in I had on store clothes—They 
looked askance at me thot me proud 
—I challenged them to shoot—beat 
them all—they found out 1 was a 
hunter—they soon became familiar 
slapped me on the back and called me 
Billy’ — & then we were the best of 
friends After dinner commenced danc- 
ing Jigs & then — reels. number of 
guests then, but had soon gone [? } 
but Polly Holman, Polly Bozier and 
Ruby Miller I had never seen any of 
the party. Ruby Miller, 18. weighed 
180. strong pleasant [? } looking girl, 
with cheeks like a pulpit cushion two 
very pretty girls, Judy mack & sally 





"It is possible that Irving heard this tale 
from William Duval, of Florida. 
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Meek [?]} rather [?} intelligent [? }. 
can’t tell where they had got it from 
such a strange wild breed [?]} from 
{?} the mountains did not fit their 
relations—but they were very pretty 
and much attended to—We were all 
merry, but John Vertruce [?} was 
considered the most comicalest [? ], 
the wit of the neighborhood every 
thing he said every body laughed at, 
not that there was any especial point in 
it but because John always said the 
comicalest tall, gangling fellow 6 
feet 2—loose jointed—limbs hung 
loose like a jaguar [?} After a long 
jig with Ruby Miller I sat down Jn 
Vertruce [?} approached gazd heavily 
at Ruby [?} Ive not danced with you 
yet get up & lets have a jig—lI cant 
John for Im all in a swither—He 
drew her on floor, called Coy come 
Coy play Old sinner lick the ladle— 
& Ill have another dance come off 
one—I was sitting on a chest by a stout 
girl she laughed till her breath was 
gone then striking me between the 
shoulders, exclaimed —O Ld — that 
John is so comical Coy having taken 
a little more whiskey—ran his tunes 
into one another. then threw back by 
g— girl if you will dance you must 
pay higher [? } — Contributions of — 
many dollars cut into 8 parts His con- 
tribution became so heavy that they 
gave [?} over [?} dancing. An hour 
after night the couple retired. com- 
pany went in the men — — with the 
girls until the groom threw the stock- 
ing. Then returned sat round fire. 
Sparked—every man his lass on his 
knee—told stories—sang songs—till 
broad day light. Sang about love mur- 
der. at day break they all disperse and 
go home—I waited for breakfast— 
old man merry as gent [?]} old lady 
proud—that daughter Polly had had 
the greatest wedding ever known in 
those parts—During the night John 
Vertruce [?]} who was considered a 
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great singster called upon to sing— 
after much reluctance, he shut his 
eyes stuck out chin nose with great 
self satisfaction sang song Mother & 
daughters conversation about getting 
married. 

Oh daughter daughter daughter 

Oh hold your foolish tongue 


Im sure you cannot marry 
Because you are too young 


Daughter 
Im 16 years & old 
and that you will allow 
I must and will get married 
For the fits come on me now— 


O daughter daughter daughter 
Where will you find a man 
O there is John the Plowman 
Wili have me if he can 


He called me dearest [?] honey 
While milking of my cow 
I must & will get married 
For the fits come on me now.” 


girl married a soldier” who rose to be 


*Professor H. M. Belden, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, states that this ballad still 
survives in Missouri. 

A title, of two words, of another song, 
is illegible. 

“The Homelands of Holland,” a broad- 
side piece, also known traditionally. 
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a great captain & and she was a cap- 
tains lady. 
A pretty pretty lady lay weeping one night 
on her bed 
A comical thot that then came into her head 
Neither father or mother shall make me false 
prove [?] 
Ive lost for a soldier & follow my love. 
Another song a great favorite—girl 
had been betrayed by a false lover 
{?], who takes her to the top of a high 
solitary mountain puts her to death 
and buries her there 
Chorus. every — — — 

All on the mountain high.” 
another song—Willy Riley—a poor 
fellow. The daughter of a great lord 
falls in love with him & runs away 
with him 
Rise up you Willy Riley 
And go along with me 
This night I am resolved 
To leave this country— 

To leave my fathers dwelling 

With [?] houses & broad lands 

& go with you over the world — — up ah 
for Willy Riley” 


*%“Ranordine,” an Irish ballad. 

Verses commonly attributed to Will 
Carleton, but apparently he merely gave 
them currency in his novel of that name, 
Willie Reilly (1855). 





Books 


Edited by Gusta B. Nance 


AN EARLY POET 
By Wirutiam A. Reap 


Loursiana’s Earuiest Port: Junien 
Poypras & THE PaEans To GaLvez, dy 
Edward Larocque Tinker. The New 
York Public Library, New York. 


W uarever literary significance 
we may find in the publication of 
three poems attributed to Julien Poy- 
dras of Louisiana, we cannot for a mo- 
ment fail to be impressed by the charm 
of Dr. Tinker’s Introduction. Begin- 
ning with a short but delightful ac- 
count of the Parisian bookseller who 
discovered two French poems written 
in praise of Galvez, the famous Span- 
ish governor of Louisiana, Dr. Tinker 
proceeds to discuss the authorship of 
the two eulogies, as well as that of an- 
other poem presumably written by 
Poydras; and ends with an interesting 
outline of the memorable career of 
Julien Poydras, the first poet, mer- 
chant prince and philanthropist of 
Louisiana. The editor has also pro- 
vided the text with an adequate bib- 
liography and the proper biographical 
references. 

The Parisian bookseller, Monsieur 
Charles Chadenat, says Dr. Tinker, 
sold the two eulogies of Galvez for a 
hundred francs apiece to the Lenox 
Library, which subsequently trans- 
ferred them to the New York Public 
Library. It is these two brief eulogies, 
together with a third poem entitled 
La Prise du Morne du Biton Rouge 
par Momnseigneur de Galvez, which 
could have been written by no other 
than Julien Poydras, that have been 
published by the New York Public 
Library in a style eminently worthy 


of the editor’s admirable introduc- 
tion. 

Julien Poydras de Lallande, who 
was born near Nantes about 1740, and 
came to New Orleans in 1768, laid the 
foundation of a vast fortune by trudg- 
ing over Louisiana with a pedlar’s 
pack and selling knives, jewelry, hand- 
kerchiefs, ribbons and cooking uten- 
sils, in return for which he received 
such articles as bears’ grease, and musk- 
rat, deer, and buffalo skins. It is in- 
teresting to recall that in the Colonial 
Period bears’ grease served as an ex- 
cellent substitute both for lard and for 
mayonnaise. After Poydras had be- 
come wealthy, he made semi-annual 
trips from his plantation home in 
Pointe Coupée to New Orleans, trav- 
eling in a keelboat manned by six 
slaves, spending the nights of his 
journey with friends, and staying, af- 
ter his arrival in the city, in his own 
fine town house. In 1809 he was elect- 
ed to Congress; and, in what was vir- 
tually his seventieth year, he rode on 
horseback the entire distance of about 
twelve hundred miles from Pointe 
Coupée to Washington. The most re- 
markable thing, however, that Poydras 
ever did remains to be told. In his 
will—he died in 1824—he left a be- 
quest of $35,000, the interest from 
which was to be devoted to the pur- 
chase of trousseaux for girls from the 
parishes of Pointe Coupée and West 
Baton Rouge. That sum of money has 
been carefully guarded, and the in- 
terest is still given to prospective brides 
in accordance with the terms of the 
will. 

The three short poems of Julien 
Poydras are florid, bombastic, and 
pseudo-classic; but they should be 
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preserved, partly because they are the 
work of Louisiana’s first poet, and 
partly because they throw new light on 
the character of one who contributed 
greatly to the happiness of his fellow- 
men, in a manner absolutely without 
parallel in the history of the United 
States. 


A NEW BOOK ON FRENCH 
LOUISIANA 


By James E. Winston 


Louisiana IN FreNcH Dipiomacy, 
1759-1804, dy E. Wilson Lyon. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


T HE story of the diplomacy con- 
nected with the Louisiana pur- 
chase is one of such absorbing interest 
that its re-telling by a competent au- 
thority must ever elicit the interest of 
the reader. In the case of the volume 
under review the narration of events 
is marked by vividness and clearness. 
Interesting new light has been thrown 
upon salient phases of the negotiations 
that finally resulted in the acquisition 
of Louisiana by the United States. In 
the main the volume is based upon 
manuscript sources available in Paris. 

Writers on Louisiana, in describing 
the indignation and sorrow in France 
at the loss of Louisiana in 1762, have 
read into this period the importance 
acquired by Louisiana in the public 
mind under the Directory and the 
Consulate. Spain’s long delay in occu- 
pying the Colony has led to the view 
that she regretted accepting another 
American colony. The author has 
found no evidence to support this 
contention, but he sets forth the rea- 
sons for the delay, one of which, as is 
well known, was the lack of available 
troops. Spain never did things in a 
hurry. 

Of peculiar interest is the compara- 
tively neglected three-hundred-and- 
thirty-page memoir of Eléonore Fran- 
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gois Elie Moustier, French representa- 
tive in the United States from 1787 to 
1789, who was the first important 
French official seriously to envisage the 
recovery of Louisiana. This was advo- 
cated both for political and commer- 
cial reasons. The author of the memoir 
counselled a representative assembly 
for the Colony, with a Governor ap- 
pointed by the King. The colonials 
were to enjoy free trade. It will be 
recalled, in this connection, that one 
of the causes of the revolution of 1768 
was Ulloa’s interference with the lu- 
crative trade the colonials enjoyed 
with the French islands. Recent re- 
search has shown that leading French 
Creoles were familiar with the writ- 
ings of French and English revolution- 
ary philosophers. 

It is the author’s opinion that 
French interest in the Colony during 
the years following Pinckney’s Treaty 
—an event of supreme importance in 
the political and commercial history 
of Louisiana—was commercial rather 
than political, for the volume of 
American trade and influence was 
growing apace. It was General Pérignon 
and the Directory who initiated the 
negotiations toward the recovery of 
Louisiana which were to culminate un- 
der Napoleon in 1800. The main ar- 
gument advanced by Pérignon, the 
French Ambassador at Madrid, was the 
“barrier theory,” that it was to Spain’s 
interest to have a strong military power 
between her possessions and those of 
the Americans. The guid pro quo that 
was offered for the Colony consisted 
merely of “vague and half-meant 
promises,” 

Napoleon eagerly took up the colon- 
ial projects of the Directory. Indeed, 
Berthier was authorized to treat for 
the Floridas as well as for Louisiana. 
In the eyes of Napoleon, Louisiana 
would be a depot for the French 


islands; it was an empire of vast pos- 
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sibilities, besides its value as a barrier 
against further Spanish encroachments. 
The delay of more than two years on 
the part of the Spanish King, in sign- 
ing the order for the delivery of the 
Colony, so incensed Napoleon against 
Godoy, that he preferred to sell it to 
the United States rather than return 
it to Spain. 

Had it not been for the ice of 
January and February, 1803, Victor 
would have sailed from Holland for 
Louisiana, and in all probability New 
Orleans would have been occupied. By 
March, however, certainly by April, 
Napoleon had lost interest in the de- 
parture of the expedition, despite the 
enormous cost which preparations for 
its departure had entailed. 

So far as the closing of the port of 
New Orleans was concerned, Profes- 
sor Lyon shows it was purely a Span- 
ish measure, taken without any con- 
sultation with France. It was “a blun- 
dering handling of Spanish colonial 
administration.” It was from Livings- 
ton and not from Napoleon that the 
first proposal came for ceding any part 
of the transferred Mississippi terri- 
tory. The author thinks the ensuing 
war with England was a result of his 
decision to abandon the colonies, there- 
by distracting attention from his Ja- 
mentable failure in that enterprise. 
His primary motive in selling the 
Colony to the United States was to 
break up the growing rapprochement 
of that power and England, in addi- 
tion to winning the good will of the 
United States for France and her al- 
lies. Napoleon never entertained any 
idea of the partition of Louisiana, 
though the United States would have 
been satisfied with the Isle of Or- 
leans. By the cession of a domain of 
imperial extent he would so strengthen 
America that in time she might be- 
come a worthy rival of Great Britain. 

Napoleon’s base betrayal of Spain 
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evoked vehement protests from that 
nation and taxed the duplicity of Tal- 
leyrand in his endeavors to soothe 
Spanish anger. But actual intervention 
on the part of Spain was stayed by 
her desire to conciliate the United 
States and to save the Floridas. Great 
Britain gave proof of her friendship 
for the United States by declining to 
interfere with the cession. 

The volume contains both at the 
front and at the end a reproduction of 
the map of Louisiana from Le Page 
du Pratz’s Histoire de la Louisiane. 
There is a bibliography, and the in- 
dex is adequate. Only one or two over- 
sights have been noted: on page 213 
“levied” is evidently intended for 
“levies”; in footnote 14, on page 16, 
xxxiv should be xxxvi. The volume, 
attractively bound in blue and gold, is 
a credit to the publishers. 


DAVY CROCKETT, REAL AND 
LEGENDARY 


By Ernest E. Letsy 


Davy Crockett, dy Constance Rourke. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
Tue AvvEeNTURES OF Davy CrockETT, 
with illustrations by John W. Thom- 
ason, Jr. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 
IN THIS anniversary year of the 
publication of Davy Crockett’s 
Autobiography it is most fitting that 
this classic should be republished in at- 
tractive format, and that the chief au- 
thority on our humor should recon- 
struct Crockett’s life, real and legend- 
ary, from her rich folk knowledge. 
Crockett, Miss Rourke reminds us, not 
only was first to reveal in the American 
language the American way of life— 
he is also our chief legendary figure. 
So many myths have gathered round 
this vigorous frontiersman that it is 
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difficult at this date to separate fact 
from fiction. 

Cradled in a snapping turtle’s shell 
—+so runs the legend—in eastern Ten- 
nessee soon after the Revolution, 
Crockett shortly became a mighty hunt- 
er who roamed over the mountains and 
along the rivers. He enjoyed frolics, 
endured a few months’ schooling, out- 
smarted coon, possum, and bear, fought 
Indians, and rejoiced in tall tales. In 
1827 he got the fool notion of run- 
ning for Congress, and when speeches 
had been made, barbecues held, and 
votes counted, he found himself the 
nominee by a considerable majority. 
Aligning himself with the Jackson 
contingent, yet holding his own coun- 
sel, he achieved a homely statesman- 
ship in behalf of dispossessed Tennes- 
see settlers, and presently clashed with 
Jackson over the removal of bank de- 
posits and the transfer of Indians west 
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of the Mississippi. His tour of the East 
was a continuous ovation; it was freely 
predicted that when Halley’s comet 
appeared he would wring off its fiery 
tail. 

Meanwhile, his constituents having 
failed to reseat him, Crockett set out 
with a few camp-followers for Texas. 
From Little Rock he swung through 
north Texas to Honey Grove, and, 
after two months, back to Nacogdoches. 
There a pirate, a bee hunter, an Indi- 
an, and Thimblerig the gambler threw 
in their lot with his, left him to a band 
of Comanches, but rejoined him later 
at Bexar, and fell with him at the 
Alamo. After his heroic death myth- 
making grew apace. He became a half- 
god who laughed the lightning out of 
countenance and carried a piece of 
sunrise in his pocket. 

Much of this myth-making came 
out of Crockett’s own “Narrative,” for 
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the redoubtable Davy did not list mod- 
esty among his virtues; he fostered the 
legend of an uncouth and illiterate 
original genius. Some of it, however, 
notably that pertaining to his public 
career, came largely from the hands of 
others. Indian lore and the Crockett 
almanacs supplied the rest. Miss Rourke 
has gone into the Crockett myth much 
farther than anyone else, as is appar- 
ent from her article in the Winter issue 
of the Southwest Review. Avoiding 
some of Davy’s quirks of digression, 
she has related the story of his career 
in a racy, direct style and in true per- 
spective. As she tells it, it will keep old 
men from their chimney corner and 
children from their play. 

Throughout the “Narrative,” the 
“Tour,” and the “Texas Exploits,” 
there are evidences of the work of an- 
other hand, perhaps several. Donald 
Wade ascribed the help to A. S. Clay- 
ton, a distinguished Georgia jurist who 
was with Crockett in Congress, but 
Miss Rourke believes the “Narrative” 
is largely Crockett’s own writing, 
though he copied freely from “Sketches 
and Eccentricities” which someone, 
presumably J. S. French, had persuaded 
him to relate the year before. She ad- 
mits that Clayton probably wrote the 
“Life of Van Buren,” but notes that 
the style is different from that in the 
“Narrative.” She adduces evidence to 
show that Thomas Chilton, not Clay- 
ton, may have helped Crockett. In the 
“Tour” Mathew St. Clair Clarke seems 
to have collaborated, and whoever 
wrote the “Texas Exploits”—Miss 
Rourke doubts that Richard Penn Smith 
was the man—probably used Crockett’s 
letters home or the diary that he car- 
ried with him. Thus Crockett had a 
larger share in the books than has been 
attributed to him. Who the “ghost- 
writers” were awaits further evidence. 
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There may have been a collaboration 
of ghost-writers—who knows? 

The Adventures of Davy Crockett, 
illustrated with verve and sympathy by 
John W. Thomason, Jr., has the sub- 
scription, “told mainly by himself.” 
Unfortunately, however, in this edition 
the publishers have not let Davy tell 
all. On comparing this text with their 
Modern Student’s version I discover 
the following omissions: The original 
preface to the “Narrative”; a third of 
page 82; pages 88-89; all of Chapter 
X; Chapter XIII, and the first para- 
graph of Chapter XIV; all of Crock- 
ett’s “Tour to the North and Down 
East”; Chapters I and II of “Exploits 
and Adventures in Texas,” except for 
one paragraph; pages 229-37; 240- 
43; 257-58; 261-62. In these omitted 
pages occur slurs on Jackson’s policies, 
but surely at this late date they consti- 
tute no warrant for their silent omis- 
sion. 


METHODISM IN THE OLD 

SOUTHWEST 
By R. W. GoopioE 
Tue DervELoPpMENT oF METHODISM 
IN THE Op SouTHWEsT, 1783-1824, 
by Walter Brownlow Posey. Weather- 
ford Printing Company, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. 


HOSE students of American life 

who today are attempting to in- 
terpret political, social, and religious 
movements will find in this small vol- 
ume much help. The territory studied 
by the author is not that now called 
the Southwest, but is rather that sec- 
tion centering in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. We have all heard of the pio- 
neer, but rarely have we been per- 
mitted to be entertained in his home, 
talk with him about his fireside, and 
feel the impressions of his problems 
and his hopes in life as though he him- 
self were confiding in us, It was dur- 
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ing the period and in the territory 
covered by Mr. Posey that present-day 
America was coming into existence. 
Because the author did not set out 
to prove a theory already in his mind 
he was free to record just what his in- 
vestigations revealed. Like a fascinat- 
ing narrative, this story leads on from 
a discussion of camp-meetings to cir- 
cuit riders, earthquakes, education, ef- 
forts to Christianize the Indians and 
Negroes, and the Temperance move- 
ment, and closes with a general state- 
ment concerning the form of govern- 
ment at that time common among the 
Methodists. Primary concern is given, 
of course, to Methodism, but the life 
here presented is instructive for stu- 
dents of other denominations as well. 
Careful citation of authorities used 
provides guidance for any who may care 
to read at first-hand the sources upon 
which the volume is based. This is a 
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most valuable book for those who would 
really appreciate the Church and so- 
ciety in the Old Southwest. 


TRAVELS AMONG INDIANS 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


InpIAN TRIBES OF THE SOUTHWEST, 
by Mrs. White Mountain Smith. Stan- 
ford University Press, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 
N THIS informal, simple narra- 
tive, the wife of Ranger “White 
Mountain” Smith continues the rela- 
tion of experiences which she began in 
I Married a Ranger and Hopi Girl. 
The book was inspired by trips which 
she made while serving as a guide to 
four college girls who spent a summer 
traveling by automobile in the South- 
west. The information is arranged in 
the form of a guide book. Beginning 
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with the Acomas, Mrs. Smith lists the 
location, accomodations, population, 
religion, arts, and industries of the 
tribes occupying the Apache, Havasupai, 
Hualapai, Hopi, Navajo, Rio Grande, 
Salt River, Taos and Zuii reservations. 
She then describes her visit to each 
reservation and briefly sketches condi- 
tions found there. She gives more space 
to the Apache, Hopi, Navajo, and 
Zuni tribes, and the result is more 
satisfactory than her treatment of the 
cther tribes mentioned. For instance, 
the one page devoted to the Hualapais 
does not contain sufficient information 
to arouse the reader’s interest in that 
tribe. 

Mrs. Smith stresses the dignity and 
self-respect of the Indian, and often 
subtly criticizes the Government’s ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs. She 
thinks that only in the Southwest has 
the Indian clung staunchly to the ways 
of his forefathers, and although he has 
outwardly accepted Christianity, he 
still holds his ancient faith and prays 
to his Red Gods. 


THREE BOOKS ABOUT THE 
CIVIL WAR 


By H. A. TrexLer 


Sat as A FacTor IN THE ConFEDER- 
acy, Sy Ella Lonn. Walter Neale, New 
York. 


—— reviewer recently picked up 
an old pamphlet entitled “Wheat 
and Flour in the Montana Gold 
Camps.” In the preface is this un- 
romantic statement, “The story of 
wheat, like that of iron and coal, is 
less spectacular than Indian and griz- 
zly-bear fights, but it is all-important. 
The great hardship of the pioneers 
was the problem met by all men who 
have made their own way since Adam 
—the difficulty of finding enough to 
eat.” 

Despite our diet of realism for sev- 
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eral years, we are still incurably ro- 
mantic. When we notice the title of 
the book under review we are tempted 
to wonder if the author was deliber- 
ately seeking obscure phases of human 
activity. But after reading one page 
the reader cannot fail to admit that salt 
was a paramount issue to the states- 
men of the South in the ’sixties, and 
an issue of life and death to the 
Boys in Gray and to the planter who 
had meat to preserve. 

Before artificial refrigeration be- 
came the vogue, salt was not merely a 
bit of seasoning to make food palat- 
able or to prevent malnutrition—it 
was almost necessary if there was to 
be any food at all. The Southern sol- 
dier’s chief rations were pork and corn 
bread. Bacon and salt pork could not 
be preserved without thousands of tons 
of salt a month. In addition, the mid- 
century planter needed salt in great 
quantities to pickle the pork for his 
own family. It must be remembered 
that from colonial days the South was 
largely dependent upon hogs for food. 
During the War the planters com- 
plained of profiteers who gouged them 
so deeply that they were forced to waste 
time and the labor of their Negroes in 
journeys to the coast to reclaim salt 
from sea water. 

Leather, before the days of the mo- 
torcar and the airplane, was an abso- 
lute military necessity. Leather for 
artillery and wagon-train harness, for 
cavalry saddles and bridles, for knap- 
sacks and cartridge boxes, as well as 
for other purposes, was a prime requi- 
site. Very often during the War thou- 
sands of tons of salt were needed to 
preserve the hundreds of thousands of 
hides, delayed en route to the tannery 
because of railway congestion. 

Soldiers, and the great number of 
cavalry and artillery horses, wagon- 
train mules, and various industries 
were absolutely dependent upon a 
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steady salt supply. Health and fighting 
capacity hinged upon the amount of 
salt that could be obtained from the 
deposits scattered through the Confed- 
eracy and upon the faulty transporta- 
tion system. 

Within the bounds of the Confed- 
eracy were thirty-four mines or saline 
deposits with commercial possibilities. 
All of these, save the eight in Texas, 
were, during the War, either tempo- 
rarily or permanently in enemy hands. 
So vital was salt in the economy of the 
period that the Federal government 
planned, and in some cases carried out, 
military and naval campaigns either to 
destroy or to occupy these depositories. 

Dr. Lonn does not maintain that 
the lack of salt was the determining 
factor in deciding the War, but she 
does end her study by stating that “the 
lack of salt was a contributing factor to 
the outcome of the War between the 
States.” 

The book under review is from the 
pen of a scholar who has previously 
published two real contributions to our 
history. This one is the equal of the 
others. Miss Lonn has not only dipped 
into published records, but has ex- 
amined the archives of all the Southern 
states. The bibliography is well worth 
a perusal. 


THE SECESSION OF THE SOUTHERN 
States, by Gerald W. Johnson. G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


T IS with something akin to a de- 
licious horror that the historian 
reads a book like this one by Mr. John- 
son, and envies the author his nerve, if 
not his judgment. With serene smug- 
ness and a naive mental poise he quotes 
a few excerpts and then jumps to a 
dogmatic conclusion, all in 160 pages. 
He is a Southerner from North 
Carolina, but his book has not by any 
means the slant that would be expected 
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in one written by a person with that 
early environment. People on both 
sides of the Mason and Dixon line and 
the Ohio River will be surprised by 
this absolutely frank account of a peri- 
od which both sides have covered ten- 
derly with the mantle of romance and 
fiction. 

Some of his generalizations are 
rather striking; for instance he says: 

Religious wars in our time are fought 
with verbal stink-pots. . . . Dynastic wars 
have disappeared. . . . Economic wars, it 
is true, when they do occur are fiercer and 
bloodier than either, . . . [but] there are 
long breathing spells when men nowhere 
are being compelled to die horribly for 
Christ, for the king, or for the gold 
standard. 

Here is another striking statement: 

Moreover, that part of the North which 
was most highly vocal was promising 

[to the Southerners] more and worse than 
economic ruin. The North, even to con- 
servative Southerners, was not Lincoln. 
They did not [in 1860] know Lincoln. 
The North was the icy devil, Sumner; the 
whirling dervish, Garrison; the homicidal 
maniac, John Brown. What people would 
not have shivered at the idea of being de- 
livered to such as these? 

And again: 

The cream of the jest is the fact that 
such woeful party hacks as this James 
Buchanan are the men most likely to be 
elected to the Presidency. . . . He is a 
specimen of the type that has held the of- 
fice more than half the time. .. . He was 
at least as good as Franklin Pierce, or 
Millard Fillmore, or John Tyler. Buch- 
anan’s presence in the White House was 
due to the fact that he was precisely the 
sort of President that the politicians like; 
and an indolent democracy usually per- 
mits the politicians to choose the Presi- 
dent. 

The author is frankly an admirer 
of Lincoln and Davis. But the hot- 
heads, North and South, irk him. He 

blames the statesmen of the ’forties 
and ’fifties for endeavoring to meet 
the steamboat and railroad problem of 
the time with the oxcart and sailboat 
ideas of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. In one place he says, “The weight 
of history was with the South, the 
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trend of events with the North’’; and 
then he quotes R. Barnwell Rhett of 
South Carolina as complaining, “Nor 
are our Northern brethern alone in 
condemning our ‘peculiar institution’ 
—the whole world is in arms against 
our institutions.” 

Helper’s Impending Crisis, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, John Brown’s Raid, and 
other pertinent topics are interesting- 
ly, even if somewhat sensationally 
treated. The author claims that Henry 
Clay, by his compromises, held off the 
War for thirty years, by which time 
the North was far superior in popula- 
tion and wealth, and thus the Union 
was saved. This result, however, as he 
admits, was no part of Clay’s program. 


Tue Secession MovEMENT 1nN Vir- 
cinta, 4y Henry T. Shanks. Garrett 
and Massie, Richmond. 


Siew people of the South in 1861 
knew, as we know today, that 
their section was not, as a unit, in fa- 
vor of secession. But the bad feeling 
engendered by Reconstruction acted 
upon later thinking about the period 
immediately preceding the Civil War 
to produce a widespread belief that the 
secession movement was both general 
and spontaneous. It was in reality 
neither. The issue was hard-fought 
and bitter, not only in the border 
states, where the secession movement 
generally failed, but in the Far South 
as well—in Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, for instance, the contest 
was extremely vehement. 

In the Old Dominion this conflict, 
as well as the plays and counter-plays 
of an already acute sectional issue, 
caused a permanent schism of the fifty 
counties which later became West Vir- 
ginia. In Dr. Shanks’s dissertation, 
written at the University of North 
Carolina, the sectional contest is care- 


fully developed. The great contribu- 
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tion of the author is his clear picture 
of the several Virginias of the day. 
The average student is accustomed to 
distinguish the Tidewater, the Pied- 
mont, the Valley, and the Northwest; 
but Dr. Shanks directs attention to 
the aspirations of groups which were 
not circumscribed by traditional boun- 
daries. 

There were the “unconditional 
Union men,” who would not secede 
under any condition; the “conditional 
Union men,” who would remain loyal 
to the Union if no shot were fired by 
either side; and the secessionists, who 
were ardently demanding an alliance 
with the Confederacy. There were 
also the practical thinkers who ad- 
mitted the legality of secession, but, 
feeling that their interests could be 
better served by an alliance with the 
North, looked with doubt or fear up- 
on proposals to join the Far South. Yet 
again, there were those who were im- 
patient with both groups of extrem- 
ists, and who demanded that Virginia 
join a union of border states. 

But the most interesting struggle de- 
scribed by the author is the one caused 
by the formation of the new state of 
West Virginia. The fifty counties 
which, not without solicitation, knocked 
at the doors of the Union in 1861, 
were by no means united in their de- 
sire for a divorce from the old state. 
The residents in some of these coun- 
ties held many slaves, and in several 
the majority was really Southern in 
sympathy. But the most ready outlets 
for their crops were with Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and they had many 
and ancient grievances against eastern 
Virginia — “unfair taxation, unequal 
representation in the state senate, lack 
of state aid for internal improvements, 
and the refusal of the east to aid pub- 
lic education, despite the large appro- 
priations to eastern colleges.” Thus the 
old ties broken by these disgruntled 
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sons of Virginia were those of politics 
and blood rather than those of trade 
and culture. 

The most vital contribution of Dr. 

Shanks is his convincing denial of the 
popular belief that Virginia was static 
in her loyalty to the Union until Lin- 
coln’s call for troops after the attack 
on Sumter. Many old Union men be- 
gan to lean toward a new alliance as 
soon as Lincoln’s election appeared to 
be possible. After the election, the 
members of this group who still re- 
mained loyal continued so upon the 
condition that some satisfactory com- 
promise guaranteeing slave property be 
offered by the North. Throughout the 
three months that the convention was 
in session ex-Governor Henry Wise 
led a spirited fight for secession; the 
John Brown raid of some months be- 
fore had aided his campaign immense- 
ly, and he was further assisted by the 
telling arguments of delegates from 
the Confederacy. During the first week 
in April, two weeks before the firing 
on Sumter, the news that the informal 
truce had been broken and that relief 
had been sent to the fort made the 
final plunge into secession virtually an 
anticlimax. 
This study is not only a scholarly but 
also a well-written and an attractive 
volume. The extensive bibliography 
lists manuscript sources from many pri- 
vate collections. 


HISTORICAL HIGH-LIGHTS 
By Saran CHOoKLA 


Tuey Hap Tuerr Hour, dy Marquis 
James. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 


NDER the title of They Had 
Their Hour, the author of The 
Raven and Andrew Jackson has gath- 
ered together a group of American 
historical narratives, ranging from a 
realistic account of the coming of the 
Pilgrims, to William B. Travis’s heroic 
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defense of the Alamo; from Captain 
William Kidd’s errand for his king, to 
the workings of the Louisiana Lottery. 

Mr. Marquis James’s special achieve- 
ment in these pieces is that he re- 
adjusts the lens of popular regard for 
certain figures and incidents in the 
country’s history, bringing into focus 
what has become blurred by tradition 
and oratory. The result is that the 
reader is frequently startled with new 
light on an old story: on Paul Revere’s 
ride, for instance, or Lincoln’s assas- 
sination. 

The result of this excellent kind of 
writing is salutary. At first, perhaps, 
the reader who always thought of the 
Pilgrim Fathers as being venerable 
gentlemen, distinguished for landing 
at Plymouth, industriously clearing the 
New England woods, and originating 
Thanksgiving, is taken aback to find 
that the Pilgrims were rather too young 
for venerability—only two were even 
in their fifties. Moreover, their land- 
ing at Plymouth was accidental, for 
they did not intend to land there at 
all; and as far as knowing how to clear 
the new land was concerned, the Pil- 
grims were literally babes in the woods. 
It is a little surprising to learn that 
Captain Kidd, now a symbol for pi- 
racy, was really a very honest soul and 
of considerably more conscience than 
those respectable persons who found 
it convenient for him to be hanged. 
And so used is the average American to 
considering John Wilkes Booth a hor- 
rid fiend deserving only to be ex- 
terminated that Mr. James’s portrait of 
this misguided man’s wretched death 
is unusual in exciting sympathy. 

James, for all his changing the as- 
pect of twice- and thrice-told tales of 
American heroes and villains, is not a 
“debunker.” When he disillusions the 
reader he does so gently; though he 
dispels certain popular fallacies, he al- 
ways gives back something as fine as 
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what he destroys. And in the end— 
without flag-waving or stump-speechi- 
fying—he has left the reader with a 
sense of the glory in American history. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT OZARK 
FOLK 


From an Ozark Ho.wer: Srories or 
Ozark Mountain Fork, 4y Vance 
Randolph. The Vanguard Press, New 
York. 

Tue Woops Cott: A NoveEL or THE 
Ozarx Hirus, dy Thames William- 
son. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. 


ANCE RANDOLPH has lived in 

the Ozarks for more than a dec- 
ade and his An American Survival of 
Primitive Society and Ozark Mountain 
Folks have secured for him recognition 
as an authority on Ozark language and 
customs. In this volume of so-called 
stories, he has included twenty-two 
pieces which may be classified as genu- 
ine local-color sketches, character stud- 
ies, and yarns, in the sense that the 
locality can not be changed without 
essentially altering the appeal of the 
collection. 

The tales are told in the first per- 
son, and one realizes throughout the 
author’s interest in folk literature. 
One of the stories, “A Good Song 
Well Sang,” especially illustrates this. 
A schoolteacher had told the author 
that the Tedlocks, “th’ scrapin’s o” th’ 
woods,” had an ancient “family bal- 
let” which they sang only among their 
own kin. Despite the warnings of his 
neighbors to keep away from such 
shiftless and “‘onery” people, he culti- 
vated their friendship to secure the 
song. He was not successful until 
Granny Tedlock discovered he was 
the fourth cousin of Peyt, the present 
head of the clan. Then it was decided 
that Mr. Randolph might hear the bal- 
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lad which, Peyt said, “my foreparents 
fetched across th’ water back yander, 
an’ thar ain’t nobody in th’ world 
knows it only th’ Tedlocks an’ their 
kinfolks.” At the conclusion of the 
song, which proved to be a degenerate 
variant of the medieval English “Dilly 
Song,” Granny cried, “A good song 
well sang.” And Peyt added, “Whut- 
ever you do, Vance, don’t never sing 
that ’ar song t’ nobody outside o’ th’ 
family . .. 1 wouldn’t have th’ charm 
broke for nothin’!” 

Among the characters which figure 
in several of the yarns are Aunt Elvy 
and Windy Bill Hatfield, who are the 
best talkers in the Holler and know 
the “saints from the sinners.” These 
stories are told with feeling for charac- 
ter, and are an interesting contribu- 
tion to Americana. 





The efforts of Mr. Randolph to 
help others portray the way of life or 
culture of the Ozarks is revealed in 
the dedication of The Woods Colt to 
him, because “he twice went over this 
story in the painstaking effort to make 
it regionally perfect.” Although ad- 
mittedly not a native, Thames Wil- 
liamson has succeeded in depicting the 
spirit of the hill people, their feeling 
that government is the “on’y thing us 
hill folks hain’t a needin’,” their dis- 
trust of “furriners” and “tourristers,” 
for whom they keep a “bar’l of sus- 
picion on hand,” and their love of the 
hills. Particularly does he bring out 
the contentment of these people in 
spite of their having only a few more 
of the necessities of life than were 
possessed by their forefathers who, in 
1788, brought little other than their 
courage and crude customs to the Aux 
Arcs (“to the bows,” the French trad- 
ing post from which the region de- 
rived, in simple English phonetics, the 
name Ozarks). This lack of the divine 
element of discontent is common to all 
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of the characters, and may be one rea- 
son why the author does not achieve 
the effectiveness and power to which 
he evidently aspired. Mr. Williamson 
seems concerned with the elemental 
questions of human behavior, and if 
this story fails to illuminate human 
life, the book shows that the fault 
probably is in the subject matter and 
not in the author. 

The story is told with dramatic 
swiftness and is centered around Clint 
Morgan, the woods colt. A woods colt, 
according to the author, is “what you- 
uns call a bastard, only our way of 
sayin’ it is more decent.” The tragic 
ending of the melodrama is fore- 
shadowed from the beginning. Early 
in the story Morgan becomes involved 
with Federal authorities because of a 
fight, over a girl, in the village post- 
office. He is arrested, but escapes. The 
whole community is then embroiled in 
his efforts to retain his freedom. With 
a treacherous rival, “‘revenuers,” sher- 
iffs, and finally, relatives against him, 
he fights to the last and welcomes 
death in preference to prison in “fur- 
rin parts.” 

By the graphic use of the mountain 
idiom and by the skilful introduction 
of many native types and a variety of 
incidents into his rapidly moving story, 
Mr. Williamson has mirrored Ozark 
customs with admirable naturalness 
and great economy of means, 


GENIUS LOCI 
By B. A. Borxin 


Human GEoGRAPHY OF THE SouTH, 
dy Rupert B. Vance. The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


F ROM the vantage-point of region- 
alism and the new geography this 
monumental work approaches the South 
as a “complex of interrelated subre- 
gions” and studies man’s mastery of 
the Southern environment as a problem 
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in human uses and human adequacy. 
The book thus serves at once as an in- 
troduction to the science and philoso- 
phy of regionalism and a masterpiece 
and model of the regional survey. It 
is also a tribute to the leadership, 
among regional universities and press- 
es, of the excellent organizations which 
sponsored the preparation and publi- 
cation of this volume. 

The basic concept of the region, as 
defined in the opening chapter, is that 
of an environmental type in which the 
“geographic elements are combined in 
certain definite and constant relations.” 
Dr. Vance’s masterly analysis of these 
elements and their relations in the 
Southern scene proceeds from a de- 
scription of the regions and their re- 
sources of population, soil, and cli- 
mate, to a critical analysis of the struc- 
ture of Southern regional economy and 
the problems of regional reconstruc- 
tion. 

In the latter part of the book re- 
gional planning emerges as the solu- 
tion of the Southern problem. Aiming 
at the “codrdination of all regional 
changes and readjustments toward a 
desirable goal,” regional planning in 
the South must be based on a theory 
of regionalism, which is coming into 
being “only after exploitation has run 
its course.” And even now, when the 
South “stands at the entrance of a 
transitional period, in a position where 
wise planning may assure its orderly 
economic and cultural development,” 
three warring regional attitudes need 
to be codrdinated. In his timely evalu- 
ation of these three attitudes—the in- 
dustrial, the agrarian, and the liberal— 
Dr. Vance indicates the value of the 
first in advocating a paying economy, 
of the second in providing a rallying 
point in an effective sentiment and a 
cultural ideal, and of the third in at- 
tempting to harmonize the others by 
an eclectic desire for “social mastery 
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of regional resources and processes” 
which “will include both orderly in- 
dustrial development and agricultural 
reform.” After considering some of 
the most important of recent concrete 
plans and tendencies, the author con- 
cludes with the hope of achieving re- 
gionalism as a folk movement. 

Even more than the painstaking re- 
search and elaborate documentation 
which went into the making of the 
book (to which the sixty-seven pages 
of bibliography are a valuable testa- 
ment), the author’s grasp of the his- 
torical, economic, and philosophical as- 
pects and implications of his subject is 
impressive. In illustration one might 
cite his excellent characterizations of 
the frontier and plantation heritages 
and the penetrating analysis of the 
Southern cotton and colonial economy 
(which he has given full treatment in 
an earlier volume, Human Factors in 
Cotton Culture). Dispelling the illu- 
sions of climatic determinism and bi- 
ological inferiority, he finds the key 
to the Southern problem to be in the 
inter-relation of these heritages and 
economies among themselves and with 
the new industrial system. 

To Southwestern readers the chap- 
ter on “The South Meets the West” 
will be of particular interest. And stu- 
dents of folk and regional culture will 
find scarcely one of the 511 pages of 
text which is not rich in sidelights and 
suggestions on literary and cultural 
regionalism. 


TEXAS POEMS 
By Sraniey VEsTaL 

A Littrte Fiame Biown, dy W. E. 
Bard. The Southwest Press, Dallas. 

HIS slender volume, winner of 

the Book Publication Award of 
the Poetry Society of Texas for 1933, 
is a collection of the verse of Mr. 
W. E. Bard, of Dallas. Mr. Bard’s 


verse has been widely printed, and the 
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poems here presented have appeared in 
such periodicals as the Yearbook of the 
Poetry Society of Texas, The Mid- 
land, The Circle, The Forge, Kaleido- 
graph, The Buccaneer, Troubadour, 
The Lariat, The Harp, Westward, 
West, The Dallas News, The Torch- 
bearer, and The American Indian. The 
reader who finds his author a contribu- 
tor to so sound a lot of publications, 
and to so many, has high expectations 
of excellence when he takes up the 
book. And we can assure him that in 
this instance his hopes will not be 
dashed. Mr. Bard is a poet of talent, 
skill, conscience, and sincerity. 

The book falls into five parts, en- 
titled respectively: The Builders of 
Fire; Sons of God; Burning Em- 
bers; Hurricane; and The Seventh 
Seal. It comprises more than fifty sep- 
arate pieces, all interesting, some very 
moving, in a great variety of meters 
and manners. Some are gnomic, and 
indeed throughout the volume one 
feels a seriousness of thought recurring, 
as of one who has kept watch o’er 
man’s mortality. 

At the same time, Mr. Bard is by 
no means a Jeremiah; his verse rings 
with courage, with pride in the old 
proud pageant of man. And this is 
borne out by his choice of subjects. 
Though he very wisely refuses no 
theme which presents itself to him as 
adequate poetic material, a preponder- 
ance of his songs deals with the soil 
and the emotions of his own South- 
west; he is regional in the best sense 
of the word. Truly regional, I mean. 
For he sees that Texas is a land of the 
skyscraper as well as of the cowboy 
and the 1 ission. And though some of 
his pieces echo the spirit and even the 
phrasing of frontier ballads, he has 
the awareness of that greater world 
outside which is a part of this smaller 
one. This catholicity of taste is proved 
by the variety of Mr. Bard’s forms: 
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some of his pieces are lyric, some nar- 
rative, some dramatic. One feels, how- 
ever, that his gift is preéminently 
lyric, and he himself evidently pre- 
fers that form of expression. 

Within the lyric form he moves 
freely, gracefully, and with a due 
sense of the ritual of his profession as 
poet. In these rowdy days, one enjoys 
a book whose author has always his 
singing robes about him. There is al- 
ways something haunting about his 
verse, something left for the reader to 
fill in. One realizes as one reads that 
Mr. Bard has caught the secret of our 
Southwest—that places, as well as 
times, may vanish. It is this undertone 
which makes poignant for us so many 
passages which, in their surface aspect, 
are not extremely remarkable, excel- 
lent of their kind though they may 
be. We have not seen any other book 
of verse from Texas so interesting, so 
various, and so moving. There is no 
test of a man’s talents like the test of 
the collected edition. Mr. Bard comes 
through that test with flying colors. 


TEXAS GEOLOGY 
By Exvuis W. SHULER 


Tue Geo.ocy or Texas, Votume 1, 
SrraticraPuy, Sy Dr. E. H. Sellards 
wd others. University of Texas Press, 


Austin. 


HE Southwest owes much to the 
science of Geology. A knowledge 
of the great sheets of underground 
water has changed Philip Nolan’s vast 
waterless prairie into farms, villages, 
and cities. The finding of magic stores 
of oil has maintained an agricultural 
people in reasonable comfort, who 
otherwise would have drunk a bitter 
cup during the present depression. 
Outstanding in the literature on the 
geology of Texas is the new volume 
The Geology of Texas, Volume I, 
Stratigraphy. \t comes from the Bu- 
reau of Economic Geology under Dr. 
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E. H. Sellards and is issued by the 
University of Texas Press. 

This well-printed volume of more 
than a thousand pages is a summary 
statement of our knowledge of the 
stratigraphy of Texas. It is encyclo- 
pedic in character, yet contains much 
new material. The book has a triple 
authorship. Dr. Sellards assigned to 
himself the Pre-Cambrian and Paleo- 
zoic formations; to W. S. Adkins the 
Mesozoic; and to Dr. F. B. Plummer 
the Cenozoic stratigraphy. 

Realizing that a knowledge of the 
geological formations of the state is 
fundamental to a knowledge of its 
economic resources, Dr. Sellards has 
wisely limited the volume to a purely 
scientific survey. The economic resources 
of the state will be covered in a later 
volume. 

Included in the volume is a com- 
plete bibliography of Texas Geology 
with name and subject index. The 
great number of geological publica- 
tions on Texas is shown by a list of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five rele- 
vant articles. 

A significant phase of the volume is 
the large emphasis placed on the Pre- 
Cambrian and older Paleozoic rocks. 
The emphasis will be increased when 
further studies are made in the Trans- 
Pecos region. The results of the va- 
rious studies in oil geology are shown 
in the much expanded knowledge of 
the geological formations above the 
Cretaceous. About one-fourth of the 
area of the state of Texas is under- 
laid by beds in this division. 

The authors are to be congratulated 
on this great survey volume. It repre- 
sents years of work and is well done. 
Not that it completes the study of 
Texas stratigraphy; far from it. In- 
stead it has opened to view any num- 
ber of new problems which can only 
be settled by a new generation of geol- 
ogists. 
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TEXAS FOLK-LORE 

By Joun Lee Brooks 
Spur-oF~THE-Cock: Publications of 
the Texas Folk-lore Society, XI 
(1933), edited by J. Frank Dobie. 
The Texas Folk-Lore Society, Austin. 


HE current number of the Pud- 
lications of the Texas Folk-lore 
Society, Spur-of-the-Cock, takes its 
title from the leading contribution, a 
striking account of a Mayo Indian 
hero who at once assumes a promi- 
nent place among the folk-heroes of 
America. The collector, Hugh M. 
Taylor, tells of his strange luck in 
picking up the story in revolution-torn 
areas of Mexico, and then recounts the 
epic of Totolegoji (Spur-of-the-Cock) 
from a most unpromising boyhood 
among a lesser Indian tribe to a tri- 
umphant death as war-lord of the Az- 
tecs. It is a vivid yarn for the lay read- 
er, who welcomes a new and worthy 
companion for the familiar Paul Bun- 
yan, Pecos Bill, and others. It is even 
more fascinating for the folklorist, 
who finds new motives as well as in- 
teresting parallels for European lore 
in the backwardness of the hero and 
his desire for the princess, his taming 
the giants Stone-Crusher and Blow- 
Hard, his winning the princess by ac- 
complishing three superhuman tasks, 
and his death, at last, fighting vic- 
toriously for his people. It is one of 
the most remarkable bits of folk-lore 
that have appeared in the Publications. 
The second of the two major con- 
tributions in this issue is a fine tran- 
scription (with parallel translation) of 
the Canto del Nivio Perdido, a folk- 
play of New Mexico. The work is by 
Mary R. Van Stone, who tells of the 
presentation of the play last year at 
Taos, and E. R. Sims, who helped 
construct the text. The Christ Child’s 
wandering away from Mary and Jo- 
seph and his confounding the learned 
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elders in the temple form the sub- 
stance of the simple drama, ancient 
among the folk but still retaining evi- 
dences of sophisticated origin. 

The remainder of the rather slen- 
der volume consists of brief collections 
of folk names of cactus in Texas, by 
David Hall, of occult lore of cats, by 
Martha Emmons, and of old-time Ne- 
gro proverbs by J. Mason Brewer. 

Habitual readers of the Publications 
must be disappointed by the reduced 
size of the issue and by the absence of 
anything from the pen of the editor. 
Their disappointment is only partly 
dispelled by the two splendid leading 


contributions. 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST 
By Wiruiam P. Mappox 
Tue IpEa or Nationar InTEREsT: An 
Analytical Study of American Foreign 
Policy, dy Charles A. Beard, with the 
collaboration of G. H. E. Smith. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


ROFESSOR BEARD holds such a 

unique place in the roll of Ameri- 
can scholars who have contributed to- 
wards an understanding of our politi- 
cal history that a new book by him is 
an event of public importance. In this 
most recent work of his—The Idea of 
National Interest—there is exhibited 
the same passion for intellectual ad- 
venture in little-explored places, the 
same clarity of vision and veracity of 
description, and the same challenging 
quality in the interpretation of his dis- 
coveries, that so merited the praise ac- 
corded the best of his previous publi- 
cations. 

On this occasion, Professor Beard 
has undertaken a searching examina- 
tion into the background of American 
foreign policy for the purpose of de- 
termining the essential nature of the 
“national interest” which the states- 
men controlling that policy have al- 
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ways pretended to serve. No person in 
governmental authority would ever 
dare acknowledge that he was actuated 
by any other motive than that of de- 
fending and promoting the “national 
interest” as he conceives it. Therein 
lies the difficulty. The conception va- 
ries with a Borah, a Coolidge, or a 
Roosevelt. It varies with a farmer, a 
laborer, a banker, or a manufacturer. 
That such conflicts of interpretation 
have always existed with regard to do- 
mestic affairs is an assertion approach- 
ing a platitude; but so deeply en- 
shrouded in mystery are the devious 
dealings of diplomacy, it has not been 
clearly perceived that the foreign poli- 
tics of a country belong to the same 
pattern, and operate in response to the 
same turmoil of forces, as the domes- 
tic. 

The achievement of this study is 
that it demonstrates not only the in- 
tegral unity of the two realms of 
policy, but also the existence of a 
conflict of forces striving for that gov- 
ernmental supremacy which permits 
an exclusive, though temporary, in- 
terpretation of “national interest” in 
foreign relations. In his treatment of 
this conflict, Professor Beard charac- 
teristically emphasizes economic forces 
as being more important than others. 
The line of battle has been drawn his- 
torically, he suggests, between agrarian 
interests inspired by the leadership of 
Jefferson, and commercial inspired 
by that of Hamilton. The former, 
which were in control for the most 
part from Jefferson’s administration to 
the Civil War, were interested in ter- 
ritorial expansion for the purpose of 
opening up new land for settlement. 
Once the continental frontiers were 
rounded out, the farmer’s interest in 
foreign relations was dominated by 
the desire for outlets for agricultural 
produce which would be exchanged 
for manufactured imports. In so far 
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as the Democratic Party has been con- 
trolled by the South and West, it has 
been opposed to imperialism, high tar- 
iffs, and large naval expenditures. On 
the other hand, the commercial inter- 
ests prominent in the Republican Par- 
ty have favored the acquisition of for- 
eign trading posts and naval bases, the 
maintenance of a protective tariff, the 
promotion of foreign investments and 
the export trade, and the development 
of a vigorous, assertive nationalism. Of 
course, the interests served by either 
party are not so simply divided; there 
is a constant pressure within each par- 
ty from both interests and many other 
special advocates, so that the foreign 
policy of the government has repre- 
sented many compromises and a mix- 
ture of objectives. 

It is clear that Professor Beard is 
justified in persisting in his question: 
Is there any assurance that the foreign 
policy pursued in response to the pres- 
sure of either group is in the “national 
interest”? Both invoke the “national 
interest” as a covering motive, but no 
one, he insists, has ever produced any 
statistical calculations at any time 
which would prove conclusively a net 
national gain, as distinguished from 
particular profits, from either trend of 
policy. 

Only since the beginning of the de- 
pression in 1929 has American opinion 
begun to question the current assump- 
tions underlying our foreign policy. 
Little, however, had been accomplished 
in the matter of developing a new con- 
ception of “national interest,” Profes- 
sor Beard asserts, until the coming of 
the present administration. 

It is in the closing chapter dealing 
with this topic that his treatment is 
most vulnerable. Aside from President 
Roosevelt’s naval program, which is 
something of an anomaly, the Demo- 
cratic leader, according to Professor 
Beard, is giving expression to a new 
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philosophy of national interest, de- 
parting from the commercialism and 
imperialism of Republican days, and 
stressing an isolationist nationalism and 
economic self-sufficiency as the core of 
his policy, with international coédp- 
eration reduced to the bare essentials 
of international life. 

The author reveals his sympathy at 
this point with such national self- 
containment advocates as Dean Don- 
ham and Samuel Crowther, but his 
treatment is far from convincing. It is 
by no means certain that this is the 
Rooseveltian conception. In its general 
political aspects, an isolationist nation- 
alism is not new, but as old as the Re- 
public itself. And it is extremely 
doubtful whether, apart from the re- 
quirements of an economic crisis, it 
satisfies the demands of “national in- 
terest” any better than the aggressive 
commercialism of the ’twenties. Pro- 
fessor Beard’s collaborator himself 
shows in another chapter that, in spite 
of the widely current legend as to the 
insignificance of foreign trade in our 
total economy, important interests 
would be seriously affected by the 
diminution of that trade. He points 
out that our exports include fully one- 
half of all the cotton, copper, turpen- 
tine, rosin, and sardines produced in 
the United States, almost one-third of 
the standard typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, agricultural machinery, motor- 
cycles, and lubricating oil, one-quarter 
of the printing machinery, kerosene, 
leaf tobacco, and lard, and one-sixth 
of the locomotives and wheat. Surely, 
the complete dislocation of these in- 
terests and the consequent suffering of 
the people depending upon them 
would scarcely be in accord with the 
“national interest.” 

The truth is that while we have 
pursued policies of nationalism and 
commercialism with an outward im- 
perialistic thrust at one time (without 
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being able to prevent a depression), 
and policies of isolationist nationalism 
at another (without conspicuously 
greater success), we have never at- 
tempted the third alternative—that of 
determined international codperation. 
In a century whose industrial growth 
has been geared to a world economy, 
we might find that “national interest” 
lies in a political recognition of this 
vital economic fact. 


WESTERN SONGS 


Bap Man Soncs or THE WILD aNnD 
Wootty West, 4y S. Sherwin and 
H. A. Powell. Soncs or THE SADDLE, 
éy F. H. Klickmann and S. Sherwin. 
Sam Fox Publishing Company, New 
York. 


ix Bad Man Songs of the Wild and 
Woolly West, Sterling Sherwin, 
Western writer and lover of the lore 
of the frontier, has collected several 
old ballads and songs about the daring 
exploits of the heroes of the “woolly 
West.” With Harry Powell, musical 
maestro, he has edited and revised many 
of these old songs, has reconstructed 
others, and has even written new ones 
about such Bad Men as Billy the Kid, 
Jesse James, Black Bart, Quantrill, and 
Cole Younger. 

Songs of the Saddle is also by Mr. 
Sherwin, who has collaborated in this 
instance with F. H. Klickmann, a com- 
poser of Western music. They have 
rounded up a group of cowboy “dit- 
ties,” attempted to reconstruct the cow- 
boy’s often careless blending of words 
and music, and added new melodies to 
several of the old cowpuncher lyrics. 
The editors’ versions of such familiar 
songs as “Home on the Range,” “Lit- 
tle Cowgirl,” “Lonesome Cowboy,” 
“Whoopee Ti Yi Yo,” and “Oh, Bury 
Me Not” are among the many songs 
included in this collection. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL 
NAME-PRONOUNCER 


INTERNATIONAL Boox oF Names, dy 
C. O. S. Mason. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 


R. MASON, who has had wide 

experience in the making of 
dictionaries and reference volumes, 
summarizes the contents of this handy 
volume in its subtitle: “A dictionary of 
the more difficult proper names in lit- 
erature, history, philosophy, religion, 
art, music, and other studies, together 
with the official form and pronuncia- 
tion of the names of present-day celeb- 
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rities and places throughout the world, 
with post-war geographical changes 
duly incorporated.” He explains in the 
introduction that the information pre- 
sented has been secured from first-hand 
authorities. Living celebrities have been 
consulted regarding the correct pro- 
nunciation of their names. Every name 
is re-spelled phonetically, and each 
sound is represented by only one sym- 
bol. The symbols are simple and clear; 
the consonants are pronounced as in 
English; the more exceptional charac- 
ters made use of in spelling our for- 
eign names are listed; and the book is 
up-to-date, especially with respect to 
American names. 


A Cumulated Index 


of the Southwest Review (Volumes 


X-XVIII, inclusive) 


is in preparation. The index will list authors, 
titles, subjects, books reviewed, etc., and will 
contain about twelve hundred entries. It is pro- 
posed to publish this index by subscription. The 
editors will be grateful if librarians and others 
interested in such an index will communicate 
with Miss Lois Bailey, Library, Southern Meth- 


odist University, Dallas, Texas. 
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